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JUST INSIS 


if it becomes necessary. Be patient as the crime 
of substitution will allow—but INSIST on having 


Hand Sapolio 


the finest article of a high-bred, intelligent toilet. 


if the dealer can face you with a substitute remember that you must face sube 
stitute-results for that soft-textured sKin, the fresh glow of health and sense of ; 
’ life which HAND SAPOLIO gives. So turn down something on which he 
makes an extra penny or must ‘“‘work off.”’ Do it gently—just as HAND 
SAPOLIO removes dead cuticle! Some time he will see that a 
delighted customer is more desirable than an extra penny— 


SO INSIST 
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The Best Books for Summer Reading 


INTERESTING INSTRUCTIVE TO ALL VALUABLE 
IN STYLE LOVERS OF OUT-DOOR LIFE IN MATTER 


Each volume profusely illustrated, strongly bound in cloth, price $2.00 net, 





For the Hunter 


THE DEER FAMILY MUSK OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE 
T.§ VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT and BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER. 
A. J. STONE. 
GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS By CAPT. A. W. MONEY, HORACE 


By EDWYN SANDYS and T.S. VAN KEPHART, W. E. CARLIN, A. L. A. 
DYKE. HIMMELWRIGHT and JOHN H. 
KEENE. 


THE WATER FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C SANFORD, L. H. BISHOP and THE SPORTING DOG 


T.S. VAN DYKE. By JOSEPH L. A. GRAHAM. 


For the Fisherman, etc. 


SALMON AND TROUT THE BIG GAME FISHES 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. of the United States 
M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND. By CHARLES F. HOLDER. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH AND OTHERS AMERICAN YACHTING 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. By W. B. STEPHENS. 


For the Athlete For the Man Who 


LAWN TENNIS AND LACROSSE 
By J. PARMLY PARET and Dr. W. H. Owns a Camera 


MADDREN. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTS- 
ROWING AND TRACK ATHLETICS MAN NATURALIST 


By S. CROWTHER, Jr., and ARTHUR 
RUHL. By L. W. BROWNELL. 


For the Horsemen 


RIDING AND DRIVING THE TROTTING AND THE PACING 


By EDWARD L. ANDERSON and PRICE HORSE 
COLLIER. By HAMILTON RUSBEY. 


THE AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED 
By CHARLES E. TREVATHAN. 








Ask for these books of your bookseller, or the publishers 
will send any of them by mail postpaid at $2.15 per volume. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 2," ave 














THE INDEPENDENT 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
FOR BUSY MEN 








Clergymen and professional men generally, whose time for 
reading is limited, need a serious Weekly Magazine in 
order to keep informed of what is going on in the world 
in the field of politics, theology, literature, art and science. 
The Independent, with its brief, authoritative articles on 
timely topics, giving both sides of public questions, and 
fearlessly commenting on current events from the standpoint 
of modern progress, is well adapted for this purpose. It is 
a leader in the three most important movements of the 
present day in applied Christianity; for the development of 
The Hague Tribunal into a Federation of the World, for 
the greater unification of the Churches, and for the equitable 
settlement of social and industrial questions; in short, for 
all efforts to secure permanent peace in international, ec- 
clesiastical and social relations. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 


To introduce THE INDEPENDENT to new readers the magazine will 
be sent until January 1, 1906, to any one not now a subscriber for $1.00. 
Use the attached coupon. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until Jan. 1, 1906, 
to be sent to 
Name 





Address 
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Waris .—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
= 5 ability to represent us. Weekly SODD. or ner. 
tee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. 

& CO. New York. 





Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


wil) send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your =a 4 any subject y+ which 9 ‘ou want 
to be “up-to-date. very newspa) periodical of 

inpastenes in the United States an baronet is searched. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y¥. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 8. B. in 
Civil, Mechani and Electrical poameoeine, Mining and Metal- 
1 tec -- dscape Architecture, Forestry, Ch 
yelene, (DI (preparation y i - 

erence Ra Teachers, an course =f eneral 
Sci e om! information address J. L. Love, 
16 ence. “rot Hatt Gam! ridge, M 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 

$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $i. .56a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before chan — is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
O PROVE that 


A 
yoerite fen, original, 
— on ten 


rade $5 net. 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


EDUCATION 


Illinois 


“LAW in Conepondect 


Instruction 
Thirteenth Year. 
res for the bar of any state. Improved 
od of instruction, combining the Text- ~e-: 
Book methods. Approved b 











School. Write to-day for Catalogue, 
Chicago > “cre Scheel of Sam 
Reaper B 





Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses > 
Domestic amy and ae Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewin, 
Cooking Dress Cutting, Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation 

king—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music 
and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAG DON, Principal. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOL 








Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Rev. Samug V. — a D.D., President. 


courses for high- sc ool 
Experienced teachers. 
ew brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
ctor ; ants. a pasket-ball, a ag golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, addre: 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, War Mass. 


A Sup rior Home pehoo! for Boys. 
Summer Camp. H. PILLSBURY, A.M. Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. jection high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. An nasium with swimming pool. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys.” vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Fits for college, Rt c Schoo! and Business. Illustrated ee 
sent free. Dr. G@. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, 














Michigan 





and be admitted to the bar, It means 
everything to you, no matter what busi- 
— oo are in. Our methods are ap- 
~y | the entire legal world, our stu- 
being admitted to the bar of every | 

Spare time only re- 

-—¥ Our book will prove 

e a tin your 
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New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


125th year opens Sept. 13th, 190. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 


New York 











Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, ecres miles from Lake Placid. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by as | Tadd, Director 
Public Industrial Art School, Philadel: hia. June to is Oct. 
Address until June ist, The Public Industrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia. After ist June, P.O. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


“ase oa 
0 4 
Pre 





PENNSYLVANIA 
A ted. Standa first class College, well equip 
pease rd Classical Course leadin, 
Special advantages for study of M 
School Certificates admit to leading college 
Dr. 8. A. MARTIN, President, Fifth “‘Ave., Pittaburgh, Pa. 








In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls | « 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principaj, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A sat al — with competent teachers. Assists 


Dial ito 
HALLAA P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, ¥. Y. 
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Model 36, Price $900.00. Meer: il 
With Leather Top, $950.00. 


It’s quite the thing nowadays to present the bride with a 


No gift imaginable can make as lasting an impression or give the recipient more 
genuine pleasure and convenience. These superb carriages are “ always ready,” 
clean, noiseless and simple to operate. 

It is a significant fact that most men who can afford more than one car own a 
Pope- Waverly, and that they actually use it oftener than they do any other car. They 
like the freedom from care, work and worry in operating it; they like its cleanliness 
and comfort, they like to be able to jump in, throw forward the controller, and whizz 
away without a second’s delay. The more you study the electric situation the more 
you'll feel like owning a Pope-Waverly Electric—no matter whether you operate 
other cars or not. 


We make Coupes, Chelseas, Surreys, Stanhopes, Station 
and Delivery Wagons. Also Trucks on specifications. 
Write for complete catalogue and name of our agent 
Nearest you. :: 3: 3: 3% 8 os #8 oo 8 8 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., _ inpianaotis, ino. 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from *75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywher WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 

















YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
a Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

resses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is Gptented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in factisa —— encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. I tai large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars about the WING , 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 











350-365 
West igh St., 
New York. 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing Pianos. 








WING & SON 


350-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 
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A Self-Supporting Country Residence 


The Most Remarkable Farm in the United States 
is for Sale. The Detrich Farm of 15 Acres Con- 
tains the Most Fertile Soil Ever Analyzed 


and is referred to in numerous Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
and individual States. For full description and illustrations see November, 1903, number of 
CouNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA on how to Make a Living out-of-doors, article by Professor Bailey 
of Cornell University. This farm is now for sale, as Mr. Detrich has assumed the Directorship 
of the Harvest Home Farm (350 acres), Glen Loch, Pennsylvania. 

The farm is beautifully situated and the dwelling house is in excellent condition. Located at 
Flourtown, the electric trolley passes the farm, which is only one mile from Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia (160 trains a day). The work on the farm is being continued (for the present), and a large 
nearby institution is taking all the milk that can be produced. The cattle and implements may 
also be purchased at a very low figure. It is altogether an exceptional opportunity either for one 
desiring a profitable investment or a fine country place, or both. 

Annual income for last five years has been over $2,000 a year. 


PRICE $16,000. $6,000 MAY REMAIN ON MORTGAGE 


Apply to Land Title and Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
or at the farm, Flourtown, or to Harvest Home Farm, Glen Loch, Penna. (Rural 
Free Delivery Route No. 12, West Chester, Penna.) Telephone, Malvern 31 





PREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 
ary3rd,190s) - - - - $4,397,988 


New Insurance Paid forin 1903 - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - 17,862,353 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 


in 1904 5,883 


Gain in Premiums on New Business 

in 1904 : - - : $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 - - - - 119,296 
Total Payments to Members and 

their Beneficiaries, - : : 61,000,000 








‘Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—lIndustrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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Survey of the World 


The President left 
Glenwood Springs, 
Col., on the morning 
of the 8th and arrived in Washington 
on the night of the 11th, having stopped 
for a few hours on the way at Denver, 
and again at Chicago, to attend banquets 
at which he was the guest of honor. His 
speeches concerning the regulation of 
railway rates and the enforcement of law 
during labor controversies excited com- 
ment throughout the country. After his 
address in Denver the representative of 
an Omaha paper directed his attention 
to published predictions that a failure of 
Congress to enact such a railway law as 
he desired would compel him to accept a 
renomination in 1908. This paper on the 
1oth published the following as a state- 
ment made by him in reply: 

“You are authorized to state that I will not 
again be a candidate for the office of President 
of the United States. There are no strings to 
this statement. I mean it. I made my speech 
at Denver for the purpose of convincing the 
people of my earnestness in regard to the matter 
of railroad legislation. I will not be satisfied 
with any compromise that does not bring relief 
to the people from the conditions that now exist 
in regard to transportation affairs in the coun- 
try. No compromise bill from Congress will 
be accepted.” 


At Denver, speaking at the banquet of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Presi- 
dent said that the policy of extending the 
powers of the Commission and of giving 
it the power “to fix rates and to have 
the rates that it fixes go into effect prac- 
tically at once” represented part of what 
should be the general policy of the coun- 
try—the policy of giving, not to the 
State, but to the National Government, 
“an increased supervisory and regula- 


Mr. Roosevelt on 
Railway Rates 


tory power over corporations.” We had 
seen railway systems grow up, each con- 
trolled by a single corporation or indi- 
vidual, “ sometimes several of them con- 
trolled in combination by corporations or 
by a few individuals ”: 

“When such is the case, in my judgment it 
is absolutely necessary that the Nation—for the 
State cannot possibly do it—should assume a 
supervisory and regulatory function over the 
great corporations which practically control the 
highways of commerce. I wish to urge 
with all the earnestness I possess, not only upon 
the public, but upon those interested in the great 
railway corporations, the absolute need of 
acquiescence in the enactment of such a law.” 


But the desired legislation would do 
more harm than good if the people 
should not be as zealous to do justice to 
the railroads as to exact justice from 
them. ‘“ We must be careful to see that 
the law is administered with sanity and 
conservatism.” Referring to the dis- 
approval of his action concerning the 
Panama Canal by “many most admirable 
gentlemen,” he said that he was in an 
unrepentant frame of mind. “ The ethi- 
cal conception upon which I acted was 
that I did not intend that Uncle Sam 
should be held up.” He thought the 
Canal would exercise a regulatory influ- 
ence upon our transcontinental com- 
merce, and that railroads “ would have 
to revise their way of looking at the in- 
terests of certain inland cities.”—In his 
address at Chicago before the Iroquois 
Club (the leading Democratic organiza- 
tion of Illinois) the President repeated 
much that he had said in Denver. He 
trusted, he said, that there would be no 
halt in the steady process of assuming 
national control over great corporations. 
Concerning railroads: 
1089 
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“I believe that the representatives of the 
nation should lodge in some executive body the 
power to establish a maximum rate, the power 
to have that rate go into effect practically im- 
mediately and the power to see that the pro- 
visions of the law apply in full to the companies 
owning private cars just as much as to the 
railroads therhselves.” 


He repeated his promise, made in the 
Southwest, to appoint just Commission- 
ers, and once more pointed out the dan- 
gers of class hatred and class rule. At 
this reception of a Republican President 
by one of the oldest Democratic clubs in 
the country he was greeted with great 
enthusiasm. The tone of some of the 
addresses even suggested that the speak- 
ers did not regard his nomination in 
. 1908 by the Democratic party as an im- 
possibility. Replying to one who said 
that exigencies might arise to make him 
reconsider his decision as to a renomina- 
tion, he remarked that he had no antici- 
pation of Chicago’s ever reversing its 
highly complimentary vote for himself 
in November last, because Chicago 
would never have a chance to do so. 


& 


The policy of the 
Administration was 
sharply defined on 
the evening of the 9th by Secretary 
Taft at a dinner in Washington before 
an audience of 300 prominent railway 
men, members of the International 
Railway Congress. He declared em- 
phatically that railway rate legislation 
must come, and that if the railroad cor- 
porations were wise they would pro- 
mote it. They should “stand up and 
assist ”: 


Secretary Taft on 
the Same Question 


‘I am the last one to argue in favor of Gov- 
ernment ownership. I think nothing could 
come to this country that would be so unfortu- 
nate in its effect as the Government ownership 
of steam railroads. And we are not going to 
come to it, but we may have a campaign on this 
subject which will do no good to the railroads.” 


President Stuyvesant Fish, of the 
American Railway Association, at 
once responded, saying the present law 
against rebates and other forms of dis- 
crimination was sufficient. Where- 
upon the Secretary spoke again. Asa 
judge he had run railroads for ten years 
through receivers, and it was very hard 
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sometimes to get receivers who would 
not cut rates. It was his understand- 
ing that the law required was one em- 
powering the Commission to fix a maxi- 
mum rate in litigated cases and to pre- 
vent delay. He reminded Mr. Fish of 
the action of his own company concern- 
ing a claim of discrimination against a 
small town. Five years were required 
for reaching a decision, and in the 
meantime the town was wiped out by 
a tornado. Mr. Taft’s remarks were 
made nearly twenty-four hours after 
the President’s address at Denver. 
Some in Washington think that they 
were suggested by the President. The 
latter may have desired to have a repre- 
sentative of the Administration correct 
an impression due to Secretary Paul 
Morton’s recent address before the 
same railway men, an address which 
was not in harmony with the Presi- 
dent’s policy. On the day following 
the President’s return to Washington it 
was announced by Secretary Morton 
that he intended to resign within a few 
weeks, probably at the end of July. 
] 


While the President 
was in Chicago a 
committee of labor 
leaders called upon him, presenting a 
written protest and argument against the 
use of Federal troops during the team- 
sters’ strike now in progress. After read- 
ing this, he said that no one had sug- 
g sted to him that he should take any 
action. He knew nothing, he added, 
about the merits of the controversy. He 
then continued as follows: 

“T want to say one thing with all the em- 
phasis in my power. In upholding law and 
order, in doing what he is able*to do to sup- 
press mob violence in any shape or way, the 
Mayor of Chicago, Mayor Dunne, has my 
hearty support. I have not been called upon 
to interfere in any way, but you must not mis- 
understand my attitude. In every effort of 
Mayor Dunne to prevent violence by mobs or 
individuals, to see that the laws are obeyed 
and that order is preserved, he has the hearty 
support of the President of the United States, 
and in my judgment he should have that of 
every good citizen. I am a believer in unions. 
I am an honorary member of one union. But 
the union must obey the law, just as the cor- 
poration, and every man, rich or poor, must 
obey it. If action by me is called for I shall 


Mr. Roosevelt to 
the Chicago Unions 
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try to do justice to every man. But the first 
essential is the preservation of order, the sup- 
pression of violence by mobs and individuals.” 


The President’s emphasis was due part- 
ly, as he said, to the “ unfortunate 
phrasing” of passages in the protest 
which were not complimentary to the 
army and seemed wanting a little in re- 
spect for the President himself, because 
the heat of the writer’s rhetoric had got 
the better of his judgment. In his speech 
at the banquet that evening Mr. Roose- 
velt said to Mayor Dunne that as a mat- 
ter of course he gave him hearty support 
in upholding the law and putting down 
violence. Those responsible for preserving 
order should exhaust every effort before 
calling upon any outside authority. 
“ But if ever the need arises, back of the 
city stands the State, and back of the 
State stands the Nation.” 


se 


By a decision of 
Judge Grosscup the 
way has been cleared 
for the ownership and operation of a 
part of Chicago’s street railway system 
by the city. He has denied a motion for 
an injunction to prevent the city from 
taking possession of the Adams Street 
line, and has declared that the franchise 
for this line expired in April, 1904.. The 
city thus gains control of about ten miles 
of track, extending from the business 
district to the boundary. Mayor Dunne 
thinks that this property can be made the 
nucleus of a complete West Side system. 
The same Judge has made another de- 
cision, naming the North Side streets 
which the Union Traction Company is 
legally entitled to occupy until 1959, un- 
der a ninety-nine year franchise from 
1858. This decision covers nearly all 
the trunk lines on the north side of the 
city. On seven streets, however, the 
franchises are shown to have expired 
two years ago. In this case the city will 
take an appeal. It will also begin with- 
out delay a suit to establish the validity 
of the Mueller certificates, or income 
bonds, by means of which the coming 
muncipalization of the railways is to be 
financed. A Chicago newspaper has sent 
a member of its staff to Glasgow and 
has published many cablegrams and let- 
ters from him relating to the municipal 


Municipal Utilities 
in the West 
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railways of that city and to the methods 
of the municipal government. The law 
enacted by the Illinois Legislature two 
weeks ago empowers the Chicago city 
authorities to fix a maximum price for 
gas for periods of five years, and it is 
expected that under it the price will be - 
reduced from $1 to 75 cents. Among 
the other new laws is one for compul- 
sory direct primary nominations for the 
offices of Governor, United States 
Senator, member of the national House 
and member of the Legislature, but it 
will not be in force until next year. The 
Chicago Mayor’s term is extended from 
two to four years. Another law pro- 
v des for the removal of any sheriff who 
permits a prisoner to be lynched and for 
the payment of damages by the county 
to the relatives of the lynched prisoner. 
—At conferences between Mayor John- 
son, of Cleveland, and the officers of the 
street railway company in that city, the 
Mayor has shown that the average date 
on which the franchises will expire is 
about six years hence. He estimates the 
present worth of them to be from $8,- 
000,000 to $9,500,000, and the value of 
the tangible property to be about $12,- 
000,000. The company wants a franchise 
extension of 25 years and promises a 
reduction of fares to the neighborhood 
of 4 cents. Mayor Johnson insists upon 
3 cents and has offered the desired ex- 
tension if the company will place the 
entire property in the hands of trustees 
representing both the city and the com- 
pany, who shall operate the road, pay 
interest on the bonds and 5 per cent. on 
the stock, and devote the surplus to re- 
ducing fares, the city having an option 
to purchase at any time, if authorized by 
the Legislature to do so. He is confident 
that under such management it would 
soon appear that fares coukl be reduced 


to 3 cents. 
oe 


Philadelphia’s Gas Works 
and Government 


Owing to a 
forcible popu- 
lar protest 
against the proposed new lease, for 
more than 50 years, of the Philadelphia 
gas works (a lease whose remarkable 
features we described two weeks ago) 
the Councils of that city have consented 
to invite competitive bids. To the op- 
position of the press and many citizens 
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was added that of the Mayor, who was 
at first believed to be in sympathy with 
the politicians who had set out to give 
to the present lessees this extension of 
their term under conditions which 
would prevent such reductions of the 
price of gas as are provided for in the 
existing contract—At its recent ses- 
sion the Pennsylvania Legislature 
passed several bills, commonly called 
“ rippers,” transferring from the Mayor 
of Philadelphia to the Councils the 
power to appoint several prominent ex- 
ecutive officers. Last week Governor 
Pennypacker approved two of these, 
which empower the Councils to elect 
the Director of Public Safety (who con- 
trols the police and fire departments) 
and the Director of Public Works, who 
controls important contracts. These 
officers are to be chosen by the munic- 
ipal legislators, who are commonly be- 
lieved to be under the control of certain 
powerful politicians who were follow- 
ers of the late Mr. Quay. Bills making 
a similar change with respect to two or 
three other heads of departments were 
vetoed. In support of his approval of 
the bills first mentioned the Governor 
gives to the people a long argument de- 
signed to show that concentration of 
power is dangerous and much more 
harmful than a distribution of it. This 
interesting document, which is ridi- 
culed by the Philadelphia newspapers, 
cites the examples of Charlemagne and 
Lincoln, of Nero and Robespierre, of 
the Anabaptists of Munster and of 
other figures in ancient and modern his- 
tory. The Governor thinks Philadel- 
phia is in greater danger of suffering 
by reason of a corrupt Mayor than on 
account of boss-controlled Councils, 
and he naively admits that he has 
sought the advice of “the most influ- 
ential political leader in Philadelphia,” 
who tells him that the present system 
is harmful to the municipality. In this 
the people see a reference to a well- 
known local boss. The newspapers of 
the city ransack their vocabularies for 
words to express their indignation. By 
the leading paper of his own party the 
document is characterized as contemp- 
tible, “ worse than childish, a medley of 
irrelevance, fustian and puerility,” con- 
taining “passages which are simply 
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grotesque and which will excite deri- 
sion wherever they are read.” This 
paper asserts that the approved legis- 
lation was “ part of a design of which 
the gas works conspiracy was the sec- 
ond chapter.” Other papers express 
the same opinion. On the 13th the 
Governor reduced by about $1,000,000 
the Legislature’s appropriations for the 
asylums for the insane, and vetoed cer- 
tain bills for monuments in honor of 
Revolutionary heroes, his reason being 
that economy was needed. He then 
approved the bill appropriating $25,000 
for a statue of the late Mr. Quay on the 
capitol grounds. 


An accident of an ex- 
traordinary character, 
attended by the loss of 
at least 22 lives, occurred on the Penn- 
sylvania road, in the outskirts of Harris- 
burg, at a little before 2 o’clock on the 
morning of the 11th. As a very long 
freight train was moving slowly east- 
ward, a sudden application of the air 
brakes caused it to “ buckle,” and two 
or three of the cars toppled over upon 
the adjoining track in the path of an 
approaching west-bound passenger train. 
This was the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Express, consisting of six Pullmans, two 
day coaches, and a baggage car. Its 
speed is said to have been 40 miles an 
hour. One of the unlucky freight cars 
before it was loaded with 20,000 pounds 
of dynamite. As nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the collision was followed at first 
by the explosion of gas tanks under the 
passenger cars, and, five minutes later, 
by the explosion of the dynamite, which 
was in 400 boxes. Almost immediately 
the passenger cars and the freight cars 
were in flames, and the heat was so in- 
tense that rescuers could not draw near. 
Several who had been asleep in the Pull- 
mans were blown out of the wreck and 
down an embankment to the neighboring 
river. Others were consumed with the 
cars, which were burning until 7 a.m., 
when, of the passenger train and a dozen 
freight cars, only the twisted iron work 
remained to be seen. Several bodies 


Dynamite in a 
Railway Collision 


were in such a condition that they could 
not be identified ; it is believed that others 
were completely consumed. Among the 
dead were James R. Phillips, a million- 
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aire manufacturer of tin plate; V. L. 
Crabbe, son-in-law of the assistant of the 
President of the Pennsylvania road, and 
Samuel S. Shubert, a well-known the- 
atrical manager. Another millionaire, 
Charles Donnelly, was seriously hurt, 
and among those slightly injured were 
the daughter of Senator Knox and Vice- 
President Bope, of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. This accident has directed 
attention to the practice of carrying high 
explosives on the railroads. Such freight 
is accepted by nearly all the roads. The 
Lackawanna is one exception. One rail- 
way Officer suggests that dynamite and 
similar explosives should always be car- 
ried on a special train covered by red 
flags. A bill for the regulation of such 
transportation under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
introduced in the Senate last year, but 
encountered effective opposition. At the 
coming session of Congress there will 
probably be a demand for such control of 
this traffic as has been exercised by the 
Government in England for many years 
past. 
st 

The village of Snyder, 
Okla., was almost 
wholly destroyed on the 
evening of the 1oth inst., by a tornado 
that also caused much loss of life in 
neighboring settlements. Nearly every 
building in the place was wrecked. At 
last accounts the bodies of 95 of the dead 
had been found; 35 persons were miss- 
ing, 115 were seriously injured. It was 
expected that 20 of these would soon 
die. In settlements near Snyder about 
25 persons were killed. Among those 
who lost their lives in Snyder were W. 
H. Hibbard, the superintendent of 
schools, his parents, his wife and his two 
children. Of the Fassenden family of 
seven persons not one survives. The 
injuries of some of the victims of this 
storm were of a shocking character. 
Several persons were decapitated. Others 
were pinned to the ground by huge 
splinters from the buildings. A man 
whose left arm was torn away found a 
severed hand and thought at first that it 
was his own. But when he realized that 
it had been the hand of a right arm, he 
became crazy.—At midnight, on the 8th, 
a tornado cut a swath 200 yards wide 
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through Marquette, Kan., which is near 
the center of the State, killing 26 per- 
sons and injuring 44. Two churches, 
an opera house and many dwellings were 
destroyed. 


& 


It appears that our Govern- 
ment has recently reminded 
Cuba of the requirements of 
the Platt Amendment concerning sani- 
tary work in the cities. On the 28th 
ult., President Palma sept to Congress 
a message relating to the projected pav- 
ing and sewering of Havana. It was 
a matter of serious importance, he said, 
being within Cuba’s obligations to the 
United States, and having been spe- 
cifically mentioned not only in the 
Amendment but also in the letter of 
General Wood when he transferred the 
Government to the Cuban people. More- 
over, the Washington Government. un- 
derstood that a contract for the work (to 
McGivney & Rokeby, for $10,393,000) 
had been awarded during the period of 
intervention to American bidders. He 
added that the United States, in a note to 
the Cuban Government, had spoken of 
this and had expressed a desire that the 
work should be taken up and carried to 
completion. This note also referred to 
similar improvements at Santiago and 
to the water supply there. The Senate, 
without debate, adopted a_ resolution 
asking for copies of the correspondence 
with the United States. President 
Palma had urged Congress to appropri- 


Sanitation 
in Cuba 


‘ate the money required—On the pre- 


ceding day, the House passed the Senate 

bill appropriating $1,500,000 to assist the 

larger cities in their sanitary work. 
st 


The race of the auto 
boats across the Medi- 
terranean came to a 
disastrous conclusion owing to a fright- 
ful storm. All of the seven boats were 
sunk or disabled, but the crews were 
rescued by the vessels of the French 
navy, which accompanied them. The 
course was from Algiers to Toulon, and 
French, Italian and German boats com- 
peted. The British and American boats 
arrived too late to take part in the race. 
The autoboats left Algiers May 7th at 
6 a.m., and the first arrived at Port 
Mahon, in the island of Minorca, in 15 


Yacht and 
Autoboat Races 
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hours. After leaving Port Mahon the 
next morning the storm broke, the waves 
running so high that the autoboats could 
do nothing and were obliged to be taken 
in tow by the torpedo boat destroyers 
and cruisers. This also was soon found 
impracticable, for the sea was so violent 
that it broke the steel hawsers, so the 
crews were taken off the autoboats with 
great difficulty, but without loss of life, 
after which the boats were cast adrift 
and most of them sank.—The interna- 
tional transatlantic yacht race for the 
Kaiser’s cup starts from Sandy Hook 
May 16th, at 3 o’clock. A telegram of 
greeting and good wishes was received 
from the Emperor William before the 
start. The following boats entered: The 
“ Ailsa,” under the management of 
Grenville Kane, with a crew of 18 men; 
the “Apache,” Edmund Randolph, 


owner, with a crew of 40 men; the “ At- 
lantic,”” Wilson Marshall, owner, Charles 
Barr, captain—the most modern of the 
yachts and with the fastest racing record 
—so men; the “ Endymion,” a schooner 


with 25 men, Commodore George 
Lauder, owner; the “ Fleur de Lys,” the 
smallest of the boats, owned by Dr. 
Lewis A. Stimson, crew 16 Gloucester 
fishermen; the “ Hamburg,” a German 
boat, entered by request of Emperor 
William, a schooner with a crew of 28; 
the “ Hildegarde,” owned by E. R. Cole- 
man, crew 24; the “ Sunbeam ” of: Lord 
Brassey, 29 men; the “ Thistle,” Com- 
modore R. E. Tod, owner, 26 men; 
the “ Utowana,” owned by Allison V. 
Armour, 34 men; the “ Valhalla,” the 
largest boat in the race, owned by the 
Earl of Crawford, 66 men. All the 
boats carry from three to seven guests 
each. The “Endymion” has made the 
best transatlantic record of 13 days 20 


hours. 
& 


The second conference 
of the zemstvoists was 
held at Moscow May 
5th to 12th, and resulted in the adop- 
tion of more definite plans for carrying 
out the reforms recommended by the 
first meeting, which was held in St. 
Petersburg last November. The No- 
vember meeting was called by permis- 
sion of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, ther 
Minister of the Interior, but it was con- 
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demned by the Czar, who, nevertheless, 
was compelled within two months to 
officially proclaim his intention to carry 
out many of their proposals. Like its 
predecessor, the recent conference had 
no Official status, and was held in a pri- 
vate house, the residence of Prince Dol- 
gorukoff. There were 132 degelates, as 
compared with 104 in November. 
Twenty-seven of the zemstvos regular- 
ly elected four delegates each, but 
seven were prevented from doing so by 
the Marshals of Nobility, who are ex 
officio their presidents. These zemstvos 
were represented by the same members 
as in the former conference. After a 
discussion of the best form of a Na- 
tional Congress for Russia it was voted 
to recommend a system modeled after 
that of the United States: a lower house 
elected by universal suffrage and an 
upper house elected by the zemstvos 
(district assemblies) and dumas (mu- 
nicipal councils), which are to be made 
more democratic by including a larger 
proportion of peasant representatives. 
The resolution in favor of universal suf- 
frage was carried by a vote of 127 to 8. 
A faction of the zemstvoists of the 
November conferences who are in fa- 
vor of making the Assembly merely a 
consultative body without legislative 
powers are being organized by Mr. 
Shipoff at St. Petersburg, under the 
title of “ Liberal Progressists,” and, to- 
gether with the Marshals of the Nobility, 
are holding an opposing conference at St. 
Petersburg to express their views, which 
they claim are more.in accord with 
Slavic institutions —The London Jew- 
ish Chronicle announces that the posi- 
tion of the Jews in Russia will soon be 
greatly relieved and that it is probable 
that they will be given absolute free- 
dom of residence in all cities and towns. 
In the meantime anti-Semite riots are 
of common occurrence in many parts 
of the empire. In Zhitomir, the cap- 
ital of the Government of Volhyina, 
Southwestern Russia, inter-racial riots 
broke out and continued for several 
days. Eighteen persons were killed, all 
but three of them Jews, and over a hun- 
dred wounded. The Government lays 
the blame for the disorder on the Jew- 
ish revolutionists. In Kishenef the sol- 
diers of the Fifty-third Infantry pil- 
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laged the Jewish shops in St. Nicholas 
Street for several hours. In Simfero- 
pol 140 Jewish shops were burned.— 
The Old Believers have decided to give 
$500,000,000 to double-track the Trans- 
Siberian Railway in gratitude to the 
Czar for granting them freedom of wor- 
ship. ’ 


The long continuance of the 
Russian fleet in the ports 
and coastal waters of French 
Indo-China excited the temper of the 
Japanese papers to fever heat, and the 
British press has echoed its warnings 
that France by the aid which she has 
given her ally is assuming the attitude 
of a belligerent rather than that of a 
neutral Power. The formal protest of 
the Japanese Minister in Paris alleged 
eight specific breaches of neutrality by 
the Russian fleet in visiting Cherbourg, 
Dakar, Algiers, Jibutil (Africa), Ma- 
junga, Nossi-Bé (Madagascar), Kam- 
ranh Bay and Port d’Ayot (Indo- 
China). It is claimed that in resorting 
to these harbors and in staying in them 
while taking on coal and supplies, mak- 
ing repairs and bringing together differ- 
ent divisions of the fleet the Russians 
have violated the French rules of neu- 
trality, which state that “ belligerents 
cannot make use of the ports of France 
for purposes of war or to obtain arms 
and ammunition or to execute works 
with the object of increasing their mili- 
tary power.” The Japanese Government 
is therefore impelled to the following 
conclusions : 


French 
Neutrality 


“ First—Without impugning the good faith of 
France, the Japanese Government thinks that 
the French instructions were inadequately car- 
ried out. 

“ Second—If satisfaction has been given the 
Japanese observations after the event, it was a 
pity that more active watchfulness was not 
practiced before, thereby preventing deeds that 
Japan considers breaches of neutrality. 

“ Third—Japan does not ignore the complex- 
ity of questions of maritime neutrality or 
France’s predilection for her own particular 
rules; nevertheless she considers that the aid 
assured Admiral Rojestvensky owing to slov- 
enly surveillance greatly assisted the accom- 
plishment of his mission and his advent into the 
Chinese seas.” 


In reply to this the French Government 
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points out that there is, strictly speaking, 
no code of international law—each 
Power has its own. The French regula- 
tions on this subject were adopted at the 
beginning of the war between Spain and 
the United States and have not been ob- 
jected to by any Power. France has 
never accepted the principle, which in- 
sular Powers such as England and 
Japan desire to have established, of 
limiting the time which belligerent ves- 
sels may stay in a neutral port. The 
coal supplied to the Russian fleet was 
obtained from the English and Germans, 
but Tokyo has made no protest against 
their action. Coaling was done outside 
of territorial waters and war vessels 
have not remained close to the shore. 
In the case of the Indo-Chinese ports 
the French Government did all that it 
could be expected to do in view of the 
long extent of coast line to be guarded 
and the absence of telegraphic communi- 
cation. The amount of coal bought at 
Saigon and Kamranh was not large. In- 
structions were sent out to provide the 
fleet with only enough to take it to 
Vladivostok. The Russian cruiser 
“ Diana ” has been safely kept in Saigon 
by withholding essential parts of her 
machinery. A Japanese squadron has 
been cruising for two months in the 
waters of Singapore, Borneo and the 
Philippines without protest. And final- 
ly, the French reply states that all the 
privileges allowed to the Russian fleet 
would have been as freely permitted to 
the Japanese if Admiral Togo had gone 
to meet his enemy at the entrance of the 
Red Sea. Therefore, since the repairs 
and purchases of the fleet have been so 
insignificant and no use has been made 
of French ports for purposes of war, it 
cannot be claimed that the French have 
violated their neutrality, but, on the con- 
trary, they have used all possible efforts 
to insure absolute impartiality. In a 
reply to this Baron Suyematsu, a 
son-in-law of Marquis Ito and former 
Minister of the Interior, holds that 
France should have prevented the un- 
limited coaling of the fleet within terri- 
torial waters, and that, having been 
warned in advance by Japan of the 
rendezvous of the Russian fleet at Mada- 
gascar and Indo-China, the necessary 
precautions should have been taken to 
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prevent the use of French waters for 
strategical purposes. Marquis  Bar- 
télemy, who since 1900 has had a con- 
cesssion at Kamranh Bay, states that the 
coal stored at that port did not exceed 
800 tons, but that the Russians at the 
beginning of the war bought a large 
tract of land on the Mekong River, near 
Saigon, and stored coal there in sheds 
for the fleet—It is popularly believed in 
France that the Japanese intend eventu- 
ally to take Indo-China from the French 
and are making the most of the present 
difficulty in order to have a pretext for 
attacking the colony when their hands 
are free. Military plans, purporting to 


have been secretly obtained from the 
Japanese Government, for an invasion of 
the French possessions from the island 
of Formosa by occupying Kamranh Bay 
and other unprotected points on the 
coast and marching southward, were 
made public in rue a few months ago. 


The Japanese have made 
extensive preparations 
for the defense of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. [For a de- 
scription of the Pescadores and a map, 
see THE INDEPENDENT for February 
16th.] The Pescadores Islands have 
been supplied with provisions and am- 
munition for two years and heavy guns 
mounted in strategic positions. In For- 
mosa the ports of Keelung and Tamsui 
are strongly protected by mines. The 
garrison is estimated at 15,000 men. 
The island is declared to be under mar- 
tial law and in a state of siege. A large 
part of the Japanese fleet, said to num- 
ber eighty-five vessels, is stationed 
here, ready to attack the Russian squad- 
rons as they advance northward. Some 
of the Japanese cruisers are doing pa- 
trol duty in the Korean Straits——The 
floating mines, adrift from Port Arthur, 
still continue to make trouble. The 
Japanese transport “ Sheyutsu,” with 
1,800 tons of provisions bound for 
Niuchwang, is reported to have struck 
a mine which blew away the after part 
of the vessel. She signaled a passing 
merchantman that she was in distress, 
but refused aid when she learned that 
it was a Chinese ship and it is supposed 
that she sank with all on board. On 
May 13th the Japanese steamship 
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“ Sovralence,” going from Niuchwang 
to Kobe, Japan, was also sunk by float- 
ing mines off Port Arthur and twenty- 
eight men were lost.—Admiral Nebo- 
gatoff’s squadron has now joined the 
rest of the fleet, but it is reported to be 
in need of repairs before going further. 
The hospital ship “ Kogtgoma” is in 
Saigon harbor. Most of the Russian 
fleet was last reported off Honkohe 
Bay, ten miles out, but some of the ves- 
sels are at Vanfong Bay and others near 
the island of Hainan.—The French 
have made a beginning at enforcing 
neutrality by seizing the British 
steamer “Carlisle” when it entered 
Saigon harbor. This is the vessel 
which has been for a long time in 
Manila Bay for repairs, and attempted 
to go to Vladivostok, but the crew 
struck. Her cargo was stated to be 
purely commercial, but the French au- 
thorities examined it and found war 
stores.—-General Kuropatkin has been 
relieved of the command of the First 
Manchurian Army and recalled to St. 
Petersburg. He complains that his or- 
ders in regard to the disposition of 
troops about Mukden were not obeyed. 
If troops had been placed as ordered the 
Japanese would not have broken 
through the center of the Russian lines 
on the Hun River east of Mukden.— 
There have been many skirmishes be- 
tween the forces on the railroad north 
of Kaiyuan, but Oyama’s expected ad- 
vance seems to be waiting upon the 
naval movements. To counteract the 
exaggerated reports of sickness in the 
Russian army the following statement 
has been furnished from headquarters 
at Gunshu Pass, giving all the sick 
and wounded in Manchuria and East- 
ern Siberia: 

“In hospitals—Wounded, 769 officers and 

14,904 men; sick, 1,157 officers and 13,018 men. 
In sanitary trains—Wounded, 35 officers and 
774 men; sick, 45 officers and 772 men. In hos- 
pitals for convalescents—Wounded, 216; sick, 
332.” 
—The Emperor of Japan has given 
$5,000 to the Japanese branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on 
account of their efficient service in pro- 
viding for the mental, physical and 
moral needs of the soldiers in Man- 
churia during the war. 





A Reply to Dr. Gladden 


BY STARR J. MURPHY 


Or Personae Counset To Mr, Joun D, RocKEFRLLER 


N an article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
April 20th, entitled “ The Church 
and the Reward of Iniquity,” Dr. 

Washington Gladden charges Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller with having committed 
perjury in that when he was examined 
under oath before a committee of the 
New York Legislature concerning the 
South Improvement Company he took 
part in the following colloquy: 

“ There was such a company?” 

“T have heard of such a company.” 

“You were not in it?” 

“T was not.” 


Dr. Gladden follows this by saying: 
“Mr. Lloyd appropriately adds, ‘So 
help me God.’ ” 

Throughout the entire article Dr. 
Gladden makes much of his position as 
an original investigator, and says that 
it is within the power of every intelli- 
gent man to find out from the original 
documents whether the statement is true 
or not. An examination of the original 
documents shows that his statement is 
untrue and that his whole charge of 
perjury rests upon a garbled report. The 
questions and answers which he quotes 
are taken from a report on “ An Inves- 
tigation Relative to Trusts, New York 
Senate, 1888,” pages 419-420. Any one 
turning to that report will find that the 
company concerning which Mr. Rocke- 
feller was being interrogated was not the 
South Improvement Company, as Dr. 
Gladden states, but the Southern Im- 
provement Company. 

In a former article, published through 
the Associated Press, I called Dr. Glad- 
den’s attention to this fact, and also to 
the fact that these were two entirely dif- 
ferent corporations; that the Southern 
Improvement Company was incorporated 
by act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
approved April 16th, 1870, and that the 
South Improvement Company was in- 
corporated over a year later by an act 
approved May 6th, 1871; that both of 


these charters are printed in full in the 
Statutes of Pennsylvania and are accessi- 
ble to all; and that tho Mr. Rockefeller 
was connected with the South Improve- 
ment Company he had no connection 
with the Southern Improvement Com- 
pany, and therefore that his testimony 
quoted above was true. 

In a published reply, under date of 
April 29th, Dr. Gladden was compelled 
to admit that my statement was true, that 
the corporation concerning which Mr. 
Rockefeller was examined was not the 
South Improvement Company, but the 
Southern Improvement Company. He, 
however, challenges my statement that 
there were two corporations. He says 
he has searched the records to which I 
cited him and has not been able to find 
the charter of the South Improvement 
Company, and says: “ No such company 
was incorporated on the day he names, 
May 6th, 1871.” As Dr. Gladden says 
that he has succeeded in finding the act 
to incorporate the Southern Improve- 
ment Company it is unnecessary to refer 
to the page where that is printed. If 
he will take the Laws of Pennsylvania for 
the year 1872 he will find in the Index, 
page 1438, the following: 
“Improvement Companies, South, Act to 

Incorporate 
“ Repealed 


If he will turn to page 1278 he will 
find it entitled “ Appendix, 1871,” and 
on that page, set forth in full, the charter 
of the South Improvement Company, 
approved the 6th day of May, 1871, as 
I had previously informed him. 

Notwithstanding that Dr. Gladden’s 
attention had been specifically called to 
the fact that these two corporations were 
entirely distinct, and he had been given 
the dates of their respective charters, he 
says in his reply to my article that “ the 
Southern Improvement Company was 
the name of the company whose charter 
was purchased by Mr. Rockefeller and 
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his friends.” This shows the most amaz- 
ing recklessness of statement. In his 
article in THe INDEPENDENT he said: 
“The South Improvement Company was 
one of the schemes invented by the 
Standard Oil magnates to plunder their 
competitors.” He now says that its 
name was the Southern Improvement 
Company. There is absolutely no foun- 
dation for this latter assertion, and his 
only reason for making it is his desire 
to disentangle himself from the net in 
which he is enmeshed. The falsity of 
the statement is easily demonstrated. 
His chief authority, Miss Tarbell, in her 
“History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” Vol. I, page 94, says that the 
charter of the South Improvement Com- 
pany was repealed by the Legislature, 
and the agitation which led to this repeal 
is mentioned in Dr. Gladden’s article. 
If he will look at page 715 of the Statutes 
above referred to he will find the repeal- 
ing act. It is entitled “An Act to Re- 
peal the Charter of the South Improve- 
ment Company,” and it reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted . that the Act entitled 
‘An Act to Incorporate the South Improvement 
Company, approved the sixth day of May, 
Anno Domini One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Seventy-one, be and the same is hereby 
repealed.” 


The fact that it gives the name of the 
corporation correctly as the South Im- 
provement Company, and refers to the 
date of its charter, which is more than a 
year later than that of the Southern Im- 
provement Company, shows that there is 
no excuse whatever for confusing the 
two corporations. 

So much for Dr. Gladden’s compe- 
tence as an investigator. 

It having been shown in my former 
article that the company concerning 
which Mr. Rockefeller was being inter- 
rogated in the passage originally quoted 
by Dr. Gladden was not the South Im- 
provement Company, as he had stated, 
but a totally different corporation, Dr. 
Gladden in his reply seeks to shift the 
issue by saying that while Mr. Rocke- 
feller did answer truthfully the question 
which was asked him, he was bound to 
answer, not that question, but some 
other, which he might have imagined the 
examiner had intended to ask him. This 
is puerile. A witness on the stand is 
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bound to answer the question which he 
is asked, and he is not required, nor is 
he permitted, to assume that the ex- 
aminer did not say what he meant. 

Furthermore, perjury is a serious 
crime. No man commits crime without 
a motive, and no person with any proper 
sense of responsibility for his utterances 
would accuse another of it without first 
inquiring whether there was any appar- 
ent motive. There could have been no 
possible motive for Mr. Rockefeller to 
testify falsely with regard to his con- 
nection with the South Improvement 
Company ; and if Dr. Gladden had pur- 
sued his inquiries a little further he 
would have seen that there was no de- 
sire on his part to do so. The South 
Improvement Company was investigated 
by a Committee of Congress in 1872, and 
on March 3oth of that year Mr. William 
G. Warden, secretary of the company, 
gave a list of the stockholders, including 
the name of John D. Rockefeller. It 
had therefore been a matter of public 
record and public notoriety for sixteen 
years prior to the examination which 
Dr. Gladden speaks of that Mr. Rocke- 
feller had been a stockholder of the 
South Improvement Company, and it 
would have been the hight of folly for 
him to have denied his connection with 
it, even if there had been any object in 
his doing so.: If Dr. Gladden will éx- 
amine the testimony taken by the House 
of Representatives with relation to the 
Standard Oil Company in that same 
year, 1888, he will find, on page 387, that 
Mr. Rockefeller was then examined con- 
cerning the South Improvement Com- 
pany, and testified with the utmost frank- 
ness with regard to his connection with 
it. 

It thus is proved: First, that in the 
passage which formed the basis of Dr. 
Gladden’s charge Mr. Rockefeller was 
not examined with regard to the South 
Improvement Company, but with regard 
to the Southern Improvement Company, 
and that his testimony was true; 

Second, that the South Improvement 
Company and the Southern Improvement 
Company were totally different corpora- 
tions ; 

Third, that Mr. Rockefeller could 
have had no possible motive for testify- 
ing that he was not connected with the 
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South Improvement Company, nor did 
he so testify; and, 

Fourth, that when he was examined 
concerning the South Improvement Com- 
pany he testified with perfect frankness 
with regard to his connection with it. 

This certainly disposes of the charge 
of perjury. 

This ridiculous falsehood appears in 
the books of Mr. Lloyd and Miss Tar- 
bell, and has not heretofore been deemed 
worthy of notice. But when a man of 
Dr. Gladden’s standing, as Moderator 
of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches, assumes the responsi- 
bility for it, and gives his hearers to un- 
derstand that his statements are made 
only after a careful study of the records 
and official documents, it has seemed 
desirable to state the facts. The records 
which I have cited were just as accessible 
to Dr. Gladden as they were to me. The 
proof of the falsity of his accusation did 
not require any inside knowledge. It is 
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perfectly evident that he made this 
charge of a disgraceful crime against 
Mr. Rockefeller without any attempt 
whatever to investigate its truth. And 
now that his error has been pointed out, 
his struggles to avoid the necessity of 
a frank retraction and apology are, while 
very human, not in accord with the lofty 
standard of ethics to which he would 
hold his neighbor. 

The Master said: “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured unto you.” There is practical wis- 
dom as well as divine sanction in those 
words. If one were disposed to judge 
Dr. Gladden with the same uncharitable 
judgment which he has applied to Mr. 
Rockefeller he might be tempted to use 
a style of exptession of which we prefer 
to leave Dr. Gladden in the enjoyment 
of an undisputed monopoly. 

New York City, 


A Song of Cotton Planting 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


It’s de time fer plantin’ cotton, 
An’ fer breakin’ up de groun’, 

An’ about de li'l’ fa’m-yahd 
Dere’s a mighty turnin’ ’roun’. 

Cou’se de fiel’ is mighty rugged, 
An’ de furrer’s mighty long, 

But I keeps right on a-plowin’ 
An’ I sings a lil’ song. 


W’en de mule is sorter stubbo’n, 
An’ begins to rair an’ kick, 

Den I exahcises patience 
An’ I strikes him nary lick. 

’T ain’t no use to fuss an’ holler— 
’T ain’t no use to treat him wrong; 

So I does my bes’ to coax him, 
An’ I sings a li'l’ song. 


W’en de cotton seeds is planted, 
An’ is kivahed up all right, 

Den I’m happy ez a June-bug 
W’en de co’n’s a-tasslin’ bright; 

An’ to show how I’m a-feelin’, 
I jes’ saunters all day long, 

Wid my hands down in my pockets, 
An’ I sings a li’l’ song. 

Aucusta, Ga. 

















The Present Aspect of the Panama Canal 


BY WILLIAM H. BURR 


[Professor Burr was one of the members of the first Isthmian Canal Commission 


and has just returned from the Isthmus. 


The following article, therefore, is authorita- 


tive and contains some fresh material nowhere else yet published in the United States. 


—EpITOoR.] 


ROBABLY no single Federal public 

p work in the United States has ever 

before attracted so much attention 

or excited such interest as the Panama 
Canal. 

It is now but little more than a year 
since the Panama Canal Commission, 
charged with the duty of construct- 
ing the canal, was created, and but 
little more than ten months since the first 
American engineering parties set foot 
upon the Isthmus to begin those ex- 
tended engineering surveys and examina- 
tions imperatively necessary to determine 
what should be constructed. 

Members of the first Isthmian Canal 
Commission, which made the choice of 
the Panama route, stated emphatically 
before Congressional committees that at 
least one and one-half years should be 
devoted to the duty of preparation for 
the beginning of the work of construc- 
tion. They maintained that plans should 
be adopted only after mature deliberation 
and that several months would be neces- 
sary to create the requisite operating 
organizations on the Isthmus before well 
considered construction could be begun. 
As a matter of fact much better results 
have been attained during the past ten 
or twelve months on the Isthmus than 
was thought possible by the former Com- 
mission. 

The first engineering parties of the 
Commission created a year ago, consist- 
ing of a total of about one hundred and 
twenty-five engineers of all grades, were 
organized in Washington and New York, 
and reached the Isthmus during the pe- 
riod extending from the latter part of 
last May to the early part of July fol- 
lowing. This engineer force was organ- 
ized into five parties, each in charge of its 
own superior officer. The fields of this 
operation were set forth by the Commis- 
sion in complete instructions as to the 
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ends which their operations were to 
serve, so as to cover practically the entire 
canal line between Colon and Panama. 
The last party sent out was charged with 
the duty of constructing a complete mod- 
ern system of water supply for the City 
of Panama, as well as a system of sewers, 
the City of Panama never having had in 
all its history either a public water sup- 
ply or a sewer system. The same party 
was also instructed to devise and con- 
struct a system of public water sup- 
ply and a system of sewers for the City 
of Colon. Its scope of operations was 
also extended to include any water sup- 
ply or sewer system which might be re- 
quired for the smaller towns along the 
line of the canal. At the present time the 
population affected by this water supply 
and sewer work of the Commission is 
about 8,000 at Colon, about 22,000 at 
Panama, and perhaps 15,000 between 
those points. 

In June of last year the Commission 
was most fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. John F. Wallace, then 
general manager of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, as its chief engineer. 
He reached the Isthmus about the first of 
July and has since that time conducted 
the work of the Commission as its chief 
engineer in a most judicious and ener- 
getic manner. The active engineering 
work and all the work of construction 
since his assumption of the duties of his 
office has been prosecuted under his di- 
rect supervision. He is now also a mem- 
ber of the new Commission. 

The title to the canal property was 
transferred to the United States by the 
new Panama Canal Company in the early 
part of May, 1904, about one year ago. 
It was necessary for the preservation of 
that company’s concession that it should 
maintain active construction of work, 
and it fulfilled that provision of the con- 
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cessionary contract by a force engaged 
in excavation at the great Culebra Cut. 
This force consisted of about eight hun- 
dred men of all grades. When the prop- 
erty was taken over by the United States 
Government the Commission maintained 
this working force, but immediately on 
his arrival at Panama the Chief Engineer 
reorganized, increased and made it more 
effective and so systematized its ac- 
counts as to show clearly all the unit 
costs of the work performed. 

The works of survey and investigation 
have been so comprehensive in their 
scope and so efficiently conducted that 
the resulting data, including those de- 
rived from the work of excavation in the 
Culebra Cut, secured up to the first of the 
current month (May) are sufficient to 
form a basis for the study of all the main 
features of the project. 

Last November fourteen steam shovels 
of maximum capacity were ordered from 
builders in the United States, to be 
shipped in the shortest possible time. 
Seven of those shovels are now engaged 
in the work of excavation in the Culebra 
Cut. They are removing the material 
encountered in the Cut, including hard 
rock, at an average rate of over one thou- 
sand cubic yards per day per shovel. A 
number of the old French excavators 
were also repaired and put in far more 
efficient condition than ever heretofore, 
and they are also engaged in excavating 
earth and clay at the same location at 
nearly the same rates per machine as the 
steam shovels. The principal difference 
in the results of operation of the two 
types of machine arises from the fact that 
the steam shovels operate with practically 
equal efficiency in all grades of rock and 
earth, while the French excavators can 
only be satisfactorily operated in the 
softer materials of clay and earth. 

The conduct of such a great public 
work requires a most extended and com- 
plete organization for the purchase of the 
infinite variety of plant, tools and ma- 
terials required in its prosecution. A 
great department of supplies and ma- 
terials was therefore promptly organized, 
both for the purchase and shipment of 
plant and material from this country and 
also for their receipt, proper care and 
efficient and prompt distribution on the 
Isthmus. This department requires a 
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force of ten to twelve hundred men, 
mostly rendering service on the Isthmus. 
Great numbers of buildings and ware- 
houses must be erected, arriving cargo 
must be quickly unloaded, efficiently 
handled and distributed, so as to be avail- 
able at all times at the shortest notice for 
the construction forces engaged along the 
line of the work. 

All the forces organized at the Wash- 
ington office of the Commission and on 
the Isthmus have been in effective work- 
ing condition for several months. Those 
on the Isthmus have been engaged in the 
actual construction of the canal, in the 
creation and instalment of four machine 
shops in which contractor’s cars and 
locomotives left by the French Company 
are being repaired and put in use at the 
rate of several hundred per month, in the 
construction of the water works for the 
cities of Panama and Colon and for inter- 
mediate places. The total of the Isthmian 
force on the first of April was nearly six 
thousand men. 

Much has been written regarding the 
intensely unsanitary condition of not only 
the cities of Panama and Colon, but the 
entire canal zone, the latter being a ter- 
ritory ten miles wide, measuring five 
miles each way from the center line of 
the canal, and about forty-seven miles 
long, as that is the length of the canal 
between the tidewater lines on either 
side of the Isthmus. It has been recog- 
nized from the first that the initial work 
imperatively necessary before even the 
work of construction could safely be be- 
gun was the proper sanitation of this 
zone. Practically the first measure under- 
taken by the Commission, therefore, im- 
mediately upon its creation over a year 
ago was the organization of an effective 
sanitary force. 

On its first visit to the Isthmus, in 
March, 1904, the Commission took with 
it three surgeons of the United States 
Army and Navy, eminent and experi- 
enced in the diseases of tropical climates, 
particularly those of the West Indies, 
Colonel Gorgas, U. S. A.; Major La 
Garde, U. S. A., and Captain Ross, U. 
S. N. Immediately subsequent to this 
preliminary inspection of the health con- 
ditions of the Isthmus the Commission 
appointed Colonel Gorgas Chief Sanitary 
Officer of all the sanitary work on the 
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Isthmus, with Captain Ross* as Director 
of Hospitals and Major La Garde as 
Superintendent of the Ancon Hospital at 
Panama. The sanitary work of the Com- 
mission was organized under a number 
of heads, such as that of hospitals, in- 
cluding the Ancon Hospital at Panama, 
another large hospital at Colon and such 
smaller hospitals as might be required 
along the line of the canal ; that of street 
cleaning and the complete sanitation of 
the cities of Panama and Colon; that of 
mosquito extermination, to which was 
devoted a large expert force, operating 
throughout the entire canal zone as well 
as in the two cities of Panama and Colon; 
that of health departments with health 
officers for Panama and Colon and two 
quarantine organizations of the highest 
efficiency, one for Panama and one for 
Colon. 

This comprehensive sanitary force has 
been performing its duties with energy 
and the highest degree of efficiency for 
nearly a year. The general sanitary con- 
dition of the Isthmus of Panama has 
never before in all its history attained 
even the first approach toward its present 
advanced stage in healthfulness. Mos- 
quito breeding places in the two terminal 
cities and along the entire line of the 
canal have been so far destroyed that the 
mosquitoes are greatly reduced in num- 
bers and are now scarcely annoying as 
insects. There are still living in shel- 
tered recesses of unsanitary occupied 
buildings some of those varieties which 
carry malaria and yellow fever bacilli, 
but they are being rapidly extermi- 
nated by thorough fumigation of all 
the buildings in the City of Panama. 
No yellow fever infection has been 
found in any other place on _ the 
Isthmus since the Commission assumed 
control. There have been but few cases, 
about one or two a week, during the past 
three months, and those have been 
sporadic; there has been no epidemic. 
There is every reason to believe that un- 
der the active and effective efforts made 
by the sanitary forces of the Commission 
it will be but a short time before yellow 
fever will be competely stamped out on 
the Isthmus of Panama, a place which 
has not heretofore been free from it since 





* Captain Ross has since resigned on account of 


ill health. 
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the first occupation by the Spaniards. 
The total force engaged in the sanitary 
work of the Commission numbers nearly 
one thousand, including the hospital or- 
ganization. 

Summing up the whole situation, there- 
fore, the present condition of the Panama 
Canal enterprise exhibits an active and 
well directed engineering organization, 
having already performed practically all 
the work of investigation and securing 
data required for the complete study and 
determination of all the main features of 
the project; a large force, amounting to 
nearly six thousand men, engaged in the 
actual work of construction and the care 
and distribution of the mass of plant and 
material required for the operations of 
construction now rapidly expanding; an 
admirably organized sanitary force, 
amounting to nearly one thousand men, 
which has already brought the health 
conditions of the Isthmus to an excellent 
sanitary stage, which also has organized 
and is conducting a great and highly effi- 
cient hospital service with a capacity of 
not less than eight hundred beds, effect- 
ive health departments for the two ter- 
minal cities of the canal zone, and ad- 
mirable quarantine organizations at the 
terminal ports. A new Commission has 
been created to conduct the work so 
efficiently begun, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the construction of the 
interoceanic ship canal will be prosecuted 
with vigor and efficiency so that ships 
may be passing from one ocean to the 
other within a period of time not more 
than ten years, even if a sea level plan of 
canal should be adopted. 

In addition to these matters bearing 
directly on the construction of the canal 
a complete government for the canal 
zone has been established, with the neces- 
sary enactment of laws and the creation 
of courts, police force and other govern- 
mental machinery. 

That particular aspect of the Panama 
Canal project which now interests the 
public most is the question whether the 
United States Government should under- 
take the construction of a canal at sea 
level or whether a canal plan with locks 
should be adopted? It has been officially 
stated by the Secretary of War that the 
deliberation of the Commission on this 
and other main features of the project 

















will be aided by a Board of Consulting 
Engineers, three of whom are to be nomi- 
nated by the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany. Whatever 
may be the final decision as to this par- 
ticular question, it should be a matter of 
profound gratification to the American 
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people that the present prospect for the 
great project is most encouraging as to 
the judicious administration of the work 
of construction, as to the economy of its 
conduct and as to the relatively short 
period at which its completion may be 
confidently expected. 


New Yorx City. 


The Crisis in Hungary 
BY FRANCIS KOSSUTH 


[Francis Kossuth is the son of the famous Hungarian revolutionist who was s0 


warmly welcomed in this country in 1851. 


He ig the leader of “ The Party of Inde- 


pendence,” the Advanced Liberal party in Hungary.—EDIToR. ] 


HERE is a protracted crisis in Hun- 
gary which is not likely to end for 
some time. It may even lead to 

serious complications in this part of 
Europe. ° 

The origin of the crisis was that the 
Government of Count Tisza violated a 
fundamental law of the country (laws of 
1899, No. 30) and broke through the 
standing orders and rules of the House; 
and when the opposition put a deadlock 
in consequence of this to all parliamen- 
tary proceedings Tisza induced the King 
to order a new election, by which another 
law (1867, No. 10) was broken. 

The elections gave a large majority 
to the opposition and increased espe- 
cially the Party of Independence, with 
170 members, of which the writer of 
these pages is the leader. 

There was nothing abnormal in this, 
and the natural course would have been 
for the new majority to come to power. 

At first the King (who is also Em- 
peror of Austria) appeared to have no 
objection against this ; but later it turned 
out that the majority would have to ac- 
cept a program which does not agree 
with the platform upon which it had been 
elected. 

The main difference consisted in this, 
that the new majority resolved upon in- 
terpreting an existing law (1867, No. 12, 
Art. 11) in a way which, out of fear of 
meeting with the opposition of the King, 


had not been attempted since the present 
constitution exists. 

This apprehension was felt by the 
party which has held power uninter- 
ruptedly since 1867 under different de- 
nominations and has been called for 
nearly thirty years (very improperly, 
too) the Liberal party. 

But a change took place; the Liberal 
party became a minority (156 members), 
and the party which has for its aim to 
establish with constitutional means the 
independence of Hungary outnumbered 
the late majority,and other smaller parties 
also united with the Party of Independ- 
ence so as to form a strong majority 
determined to conduct the affairs of the 
state in a national direction. 

The law, the interpretation of which 
had been anti-national ever since 1867, 
gives to the King the hereditary right 
to be commander in chief of the Hun- 
garian army and to command, organize 
and administrate this army according to 
his will. 

No allusion is made in this law to 
the fact that the army is to be com- 
manded and administrated in Hungarian. 
The fact is that the privilege was given 
to the King of Hungary, and as accord- 
ing to law the legal language of the 
Kingdom of Hungary is the Hungarian, 
the present majority affirms that such a 
prescription would have been not only 
superfluous but unnatural and uncon- 
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stitutional, as it would have admitted, as 
it were, thé possibility that it would be 
otherwise. 

The King, on the contrary, interpreted 
this law in another way, and in this he 
was never contradicted by the former 
majority ; but the minority (the Party of 
Independence) always protested against 
this interpretation. 

The King pretends to have the right 
to command and administrate the army 
in such a language as he pleases; and 
as the army of Austria (1.e., the Austrian 
contingent of the common army) is com- 
manded and administrated in German, 
for the sake of unity in the control and 
administration, German was thus used 
also in the Hungarian contingent, tho 
the troops never understood a word of 
what was thus spoken to them. As a 
consequence of this in the 43 per cent. 
of the whole army of Austria-Hungary 
such an idiotic state of affairs exists that 
men are persistently commanded and 
spoken to in a language they do not un- 
derstand. 

With ordinary commonsense one 
would think that it is better to speak to 
a man a language he can understand, 
but the Austrian war office is of a differ- 
ent opinions; it thinks that the unity 
of the army does not consist in the unity 
of the control, the unity of the weapons, 
of the drill, regulations, etc., but it con- 
sists in the language, whether this lan- 
guage be understood or not by the rank 
and file. 

The consequence of this absurd 
notion is that since it was enforced 
the troops of Austria have been 
beaten in every battle they fought, 
and this naturally arises from the fact 
that there never is any community of 
feeling between the officers and their 
men, and the rank and file can have no 
confidence in their officers, who can 
never speak to their men. 

The Austrian war office discovered 
some time ago this drawback, and an 
innovation was introduced in the instruc- 
tion imparted by the non-commissioned 
officers. They have to use now the lan- 
guage spoken by the rank and file, but 
the principle that orders should be im- 
parted by the officers in a language the 


men do not understand is still kept up. 

The present majority of the House 
affirms that now law prescribes in 
England that the English troops should 
be commanded in English or in France 
that they should be commanded in 
French, and yet the idea in itself would 
appear preposterous to an Englishman 
or to a Frenchman that the respective 
armies of the two states should be com- 
manded in German or in Russian. No 
one can see why a thing that would be 
absurd in England and France should be 
right and natural in Hungary. 

However, the King is inflexible on 
this subject. He will have it that the 
Hungarian troops should be spoken to 
hereafter, as they have been up to now, 
in a language they do not understand. 

Such countries as have never been sub- 
jected to the danger of their nationality 
being assailed can hardly appreciate the 
importance attached to the principle of 
“ Noli me tangere” applied to the na- 
tional language. Some philosophers have 
said that “ nations live in their language,” 
an assertion which would be absolutely 
true if England and the United States 
of America did not make an exception 
to the rule; there is, however, a great 
truth in the fact that such nations as have 
to be on the qui vive to defend their lib- 
erty and their national existence are ex- 
tremely sensitive on the point of the 
rights of their national language. 

The present majority has always up- 
held the right of Hungary to claim the 
use of the Hungarian language in the 
army, which is kept up with Hungarian 
recruits and Hungarian money. It 
would now be a political immorality to 
give up this principle simply for the 
sake of coming to power. 

We as a majority are determined not 
to commit the derogatory act of giving 
up the principles for which we fought 
while a minority. And as the King has 
been accustomed to have his own way in 
everything he is not likely to yield to 
the will of the Hungarian nation. A 
conflict between the Parliament and the 
Crown may be the consequence of this, 
a fact which it would be in the interest 
both of the nation and of the King to 
avoid. 

Bupapest, HunGary, 
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Insect Life Through a Microscope 


BY DOCTOR A. DE GASPARIS 


[Biologists are now living up to their name and are studying living beings in their 


homes instead of dead “ specimens.” 


For watching insects undisturbed a modification 


of the ordinary microscope is necessary, such as that invented by the Italian savant who 
here gives an account of his work.—Ep1Tor.] 


MIDST desolate rocks, under the 
A burning rays of the sun, in the 
gloomy recesses of dark caverns, 
amidst blue ocean waves, everywhere life 
is developed ; that beneficent spark which 
causes protoplasm to vibrate with hith- 
erto unfelt palpitations infuses energy 
into organisms and fits them for the sad 
struggle for existence. 

What infinitesimal cares, what un- 
known sufferings, agitate the delicate 
bodies of millions of creatures scarcely 
discernible by our eyes! What impas- 
sioned scenes pass before us entirely 


without our knowledge! For many con- 
secutive years I pursued researches into 
these things, seeing the necessity of an 
instrument which should promise the 
best means of solving many difficult 
problems, and after a series of experi- 
ments I reached the goal with the inven- 
tion of the bioscope. 

The bioscope is a microscope with a 
very long focus. While the different op- 
tical instruments hitherto constructed 
give a maximum focal distance of ten 
centimeters, the bioscope increases it to 
seventy centimeters, with a larger field 




















Dr. A. de Gasparis Using the Bioscope 
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and not less precision. The instrument 
offers the greatest facility for the study 
of the habits of minute animals in their 
natural environment and without prep- 
aration of any kind. In ordinary cases 
the magnifying power used is in the pro- 
portion of twelve diameters, equal to one 
hundred and forty-four times the surface. 
Continued practice in these researches 
during six years has shown me the utility 
of this magnifying, seeing that the mo- 
tions of these minute creatures are for 
the most part performed with lightning 
rapidity, denoting enormous muscular 
power. When it is required to plunge 
the instrument into the sea or a lake it 
must first be placed in a tube closed be- 
low by a thin lamina of crystal with 
parallel surfaces, and then it will be easy 
to study the diverse animal species in 
their element, and to elucidate the varied 
development of life in its most recondite 
forms. 

The bioscope may also render service 
to the clinical study of the human or- 
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ganism, of the eye, the larynx, and the 
nasal cavity, facilitating examinations of 
extreme delicacy and often of undeniable 
diagnostic value. Its use may be ex- 
tended to all observations where magni- 
fying is needful because of difficulty in 
approaching the object, or because of 
powerful electric discharges or radiation 
of heat, which might be dangerous with 
a short focus. 

By means of this instrument one is 
enabled with the greatest facility to study 
the habits of minute arthropoda and 
other creatures, to observe their move- 
ments and measure them without any 
consciousness on their part. By it, too, 
we may observe the methods of fructifi- 
cation of the various flowers; in a word, 
we may watch the development of life in 
all its phases in a way undreamed of 
hitherto. 

It opens to the naturalist regions of 
research yet unexplored—marvelous pic- 
tures yet unseen by human eye, of 
which no pencil has yet reproduced the 

















A Fly on the Window Sill 
































brilliant coloring, refulgent with light 
and life. No pen can describe the scenes 
of beauty and of horror which now trans- 
port the fancy into fairyland and the 
golden region of dreams, and now to 
the fauna of vanished continents—to the 
titanic conflicts of monsters encased’ in 
triple armor. Tufts of mosses and 
hepatic, graceful and delicate; lichens 
of many forms and colors, sometimes 
red in the sunlight, sometimes ashen and 
grey or green and pink on the bark of 
trees, almost invisible to the naked eye, 
are revealed by the bioscope as minute 
forests, as little meadows of orange or 
emerald hue, as strange plants. Among 
these rove animals strange in form, some 
glittering in the sun, sheathed in cuirasses 
bestudded with rubies, diamonds and 
sapphires ; others fierce of aspect, covered 
over with dusky hair. All these move 
and whirl together with the rapidity of 
lightning, displaying with their every 
movement their immense muscular 
power. They love, they combat, without 
respite, without pause. Rage, fury, joy 
and pleasure are expressed in their multi- 
form actions. We watch them and learn 


to understand them, and the secrets of the 





A Spider in Search of His Prey 





recondite laws of life, blind, yet fixed, 
are unveiled to our gaze in their count- 
less manifestations. A new world full 
of marvels is revealed to our astonished 
eyes; a series of cinematographic scenes 
is thrown on the eternal “ films ” of na- 
ture, ever changing, ever palpitating with 
life, now sad and sorrowful, now full of 
joy and love. 

The bioscope shows what the micro- 
scope, perfectly adapted as it may be for 
its special uses, can never show—viz., 
life in its manifold appearances. 

Let us observe more closely some of 
the scenes presented by the most fre- 
quently occurring organisms. Let us 
place a common fly (Sarcophaga) on the 
window sill and turn the bioscope upon 
it. Its great visual organs, composed 
of hundreds of little ruby-colored eyes, 
staring at us; its enormous body covered 
with rough hair, and its long, shaggy 
legs terminating in great claws form a 
startling revelation. From time to time 
it protrudes its great proboscis, damp 
and dripping with saliva, and with this 
highly sensitive organ, smooth as satin, it 
is continually proving and tasting the 
objects that come in its way. 


























Preparing for the Attack 
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The Capture of the Fly 
































Entrance to an Ant Hill 


Now we shall examine one of the little 
hunter spiders of our windows (Salti- 
cus). His hairy body appears enormous 
and his anterior eyes, very large and 
motionless, emit strange gleams calcu- 
lated to hypnotize his victims. His black 
feelers, with great bunches of white hair, 
have a convulsive motion and hide his 
immense, sharp, poison-bearing claws; 
his strong, hairy legs move slowly and 
regularly. Every now and then he raises 
his cephalo-thorax, rough with long hair, 
and looks around for a prey. When one 
comes within the scope of his vision, a 
scope from which there is no escape, he 
perceives it afar off, his eyes flash light- 
nings, his feelers are agitated, his whole 
being is excited. He begins slowly to 
advance cautiously and noiselessly, so as 
not to arouse suspicion in the victim. 
Then with a sudden spring he pounces 
upon him, holds him fast and strikes his 
poisonous claws into the body. Then he 
raises the creature quivering in death, 
an opaline liquid dripping from the 
wounds. This scene greatly impressed 
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me, the contraction of the victim’s body 
showing the excessive anguish of this 
terrible death ; then the slow paralysis of 
the limbs while the monster sucked in 
or absorbed his victim. 

Let us now turn the instrument on 
an ant-hill. Here we see, as it werc, a 
yawning cavern, its sides clothed with 
vegetation, recalling the fantastic ideas 
of the artists of the Celestial Empire. 
Here are enormous orange-colored cups, 
drinking glasses, urns bristling at the 
mouth with jagged teeth, leaves of the 
most delicate green, and in the heart of 
the cave a gigantic ant intent on the 
performance of her toilet. Her body is 
covered with smooth, reddish-brown 
leather, shining in the sunlight which 
filters through the foliage. She stands 
upright on her slender hind legs, hard 
and tempered as steel, then bends for- 
ward by an abdominal contraction and 
with her front feet, used alternately, 
smooths the hair of her head and her 
long antennz soiled with dust. With 
what grace her long tongue licks her 
legs, stroking them down between her 
opened mandibles! Nothing but a mir- 
ror is wanting to transform the scene into 
that of the boudoir of an elegant woman. 

In another part a ferocious combat is 
raging between two warrior ants. They 
bend, they contract their bodies, they 
arch themselves convulsively in the 
mortal duel; in their blind fury the iron 
jaws of the one seek the vital parts of 
the other; then locked in a tremendous 
embrace, their antennz crushed in the 
struggle, they’ roll together on the 
ground. Then. ‘they rise, obtaining a 
foothold by planting their claws in the 
gravel which had been scattered about 























A Duel Between Two Ants of the Warrior Caste 
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by the force of the encounter. Their 

bodies gleam in the sunshine while their 

shadows are black on the ground. 
Thus before the astonished gaze of 
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the observer pass joyful and sad pictures, 
and life goes on as among human races, 
titanic in comparison with these minute 
creatures. - 

Rog, ITAy. 


a 
‘Wall Street’s Estimate of Mr. Lawson 


BY W. R. GIVENS 


66 HAT is Mr. Lawson’s reputa- 
tion in Wall Street?” I asked 
a well-known banker recently, 
not because I was curious to know his 
opinion, but the rather that I wished to 
see if I had properly gauged Wall Street 
opinion of the picturesque Boston charac- 
ter who seems now constantly to be in a 
state of eruption. 
“ Reputation?” the banker queried; 
“ Lawson’s reputation?”’ Then, after a 
pause, slowly, “ Why—he hasn’t any.” 
This, however, is drawing the long 


bow. It cannot be truly said to represent 
the real Wall Street view of Lawson. 
For that matter, properly to understand 
and appreciate this point of view it is 
necessary to divide the Street, like Gaul, 
into three parts, to wit: the derelicts, the 
rank and file, and the responsible banking 
interests, for each one of these groups 
looks at Mr. Lawson with a different eye, 
and in the metaphorical handling of him 
uses pitchforks or gloves or fumigating 
solutions, as the case may be. 

To begin at the beginning: When Mr. 
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Lawson began his campaign for the puri- 
fication of the financial center of this 
newer world, for the elimination of all 
the ills to which financial flesh is heir 
or prone and for the extinction of the 
capitalists who have done so much to 
build up the great industries of the coun- 
try—such men as Mr. J, P. Morgan, Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Mr. James Stillman, 
Mr. H. H. Rogers, Mr. H. C. Frick and 
their co-workers and associates—all 
Wall Street laughed. It was too amus- 
ing. Mr. Lawson did not mean it, or, if 
he did mean it, he was taking himself too 
seriously. At once came to mind the 
Lawson fight over his cup defender 
yacht, which never defended, for reasons 
too well known to need repetition here; 
came reminders also of Mr. Lawson’s re- 
jection by several important social or- 
ganizations in which were conspicuous 
certain of his old time business associ- 
ates; came reports of losses incurred by 
Lawson through rapid-fire work on the 
part of some pool members who discov- 
ered that Mr. Lawson, one of the pool, 
was, in the vernacular, “leaking ”— 
which, being interpreted, means that Mr. 
Lawson, tho pledged to hold his stock to 
the end of the pool’s existence, was se- 
cretly but persistently dribbling it out. 
Hearing and remembering these things, 
Wall Street as a whole merely laughed 
when Mr. Lawson explained that he was 
rolling up his sleeves and was prepared 
to do or die. The predictions were many 
that Mr. Lawson’s move was merely a 
bluff, that in due time he would call him- 
self off or be called off for a considera- 
tion, and that his campaign was that, 
vulgarly speaking, of a “ sorehead ” who, 
successful financially, found himself as it 
were a social outcast among the men 
whom he had helped or who had helped 
him to riches. Not for an instant was it 
believed that he would make good, or 
make a show of making good, his prom- 
ises or his threats to tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about “The Crime of Amalgamated ” 
and about, also, sundry other financial 
crimes. This was the first phase of the 
Wall Street idea. 

Passing over several months, we come 
to the second phase. Mr. Lawson in his 
magazine articles was, in the opinion of 
some people, beginning to strike near 
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home. Without doubt he was telling 
some truths—how much or how little 
only those on the inside really knew. 
Beyond this Mr. Lawson stood revealed 
in a new light. Most people had re- 
garded him, if they regarded him at all, 
as merely a man who had a great deal 
of money and who in the making of it 
had had neither time nor opportunity nor 
inclination to develop the intellectual and 
the finer side. And, behold! there ap- 
peared a new Lawson: a student of con- 
ditions, a close observer of things, a 
reader of character, a man with a philos- 
ophy of his own and, above all, a writer 
at once so forceful, so picturesque and 
so alluring that he fairly carried his 
readers with him. It was a revelation. 
The man was more than a financier. He 
was a literary artist; in the opinion of 
most people in Wall Street the best 
magazine writer of the day, plausible, 
powerful, amazingly original and always 
interesting. Thereupon the Wall Street 
attitude changed. From one of indiffer- 
ence and of ridicule it gave way to that 
of interest and curiosity and finally of 
wonder—wonder, after all, if Mr. Law- 
son wasn’t really more in earnest than 
people had originally given him credit 
for; wonder if perchance he would tell 
“the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” A few there were, to be 
sure, who still laughed at him and pooh- 
poohed his declared intention to “ drive 
the rascals out,” even tho he himself 
might go with them. But, generally, be- 
cause of the interest excited by his 
articles and the newspaper notoriety that 
he had obtained, Mr. Lawson came to be 
regarded not so much as a thing of 
“shreds and patches,” but rather as a 
man with a sound mind in a sound body 
and capable of doing much good—or 
much harm. Some there were who still 
predicted that he would be bought off, 
but the majority began to believe in him 
and to declare that whether he was 
genuine in his work of reformation at 
first, he had so worked himself into a 
frenzy that, egged on by the socialistic 
element, who never see good in Wall 
Street, he fully believed he had a mission 
in life to perform—the cleaning of the 
Wall Street houses. His articles were 
read word for word and discussed every- 
where in the Street. When in his maga- 
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zine he, as it were, shook his head, Wall 
Street generally—the larger banking in- 
terests excepted—metaphorically shook 
its head. There were to be “ doings,” 
that was certain. Unquestionably scores 
of people had lost money in copper ; now 
they were to be shown how and why they 
did lose it; tho some skeptics then won- 
dered and still wonder why, if the rich 
men are so powerful as Mr. Lawson de- 
clares they are, they did not prevent the 
so-called “rich man’s panic” of two 
years ago, when the wealthiest men in the 
country are known to have lost most 
heavily, despite their every effort to stay 
the tide swift flowing to lower prices. 

Another lapse, and the Street was again 
beginning to get doubtful of Mr. Lawson. 
“In my next ” he was always promising. 
It was the old Spanish cry, “ Mafiana, 
Majiana, Majfiana ”’—* to-morrow, to- 
morrow and to-morrow.” Nothing that 
was not old or already known had been 
told but—‘ in my next.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lawson was build- 
ing better than the Street knew—build- 
ing for himself. At the beginning of his 
crusade he had warned every man, 
woman and child in the country, every 
barber, bootblack and waitress who had 
had a “fling” in the McKinley boom 
market, to beware of the market and to 
get from under nor stand upon the order 
of getting from under. Yet after six 
months the market was up and up and 
yet up, until prices in many instances 
were the highest on record. Despite Mr. 
Lawson’s warnings and in the face of his 
predictions they had thus mounted, and 
for some weeks he had been marvelously 
stil—for Mr. Lawson. It was the 
opinion of most banking interests in the 
Street that prices had gone too high; that 
a great deal of prosperity had been dis- 
counted and overdiscounted, and that it 
was a matter of but a brief time when 
the professionals who had jacked the 
market up would come to grief. These 
men made no effort to conceal their 
views. They had been selling stocks on 
a scale up and at the top were well 
cleared of their commitments. Mr. Law- 
son learned these things; his scouts and 
acolytes and emissaries were busy. With 
the exception of Mr. James R. Keene, he 
is perhaps the best market manipulator 
in the country. The time to smash prices 





had come. But first Mr. Lawson sold 
quietly many thousands of shares of 
stock, quietly and with as little influence 
upon the market as possible. Then, like 
a bolt from the blue, he put out his 
“panic” advertisement in the news- 
papers, and with his followers, bona-fide 
brokers and bucket shop men as well, he 
fairly “ avalanched ” the market. Prices 
crumbled away, five, ten, twenty points, 
and Mr. Lawson and his friends made a 
killing. That was the panic of December 
last, now known as the Lawson panic. 
It was then that Wall Street became 
divided into three parts so far as this 
story is concerned, for there sprang up a 
new Wall Street class as a result of this 
panic—derelicts. These are the unfor- 
tunates who in the brief two days of that 
panic lost countless thousands, many of 
them their all. The panic came as out of 
a clear sky, and scores of those who lost 
aver that in those two days Mr. Lawson 
did more harm to innocent families 
throughout the land than could ever be 
offset by all the good that his magazine 
articles could produce, did they produce 
everything and a great deal more than 
he claims for them. And so sprang up 
this new class in the Street—men ruined 
by Lawson, who now damn him as sel- 
dom has individual ever been damned in 
the financial bailiwick. 

Yet, on the other hand, this coup gave 
Mr. Lawson a great uplift and renewed 
prestige. Here was still another phase 
of his character. He was more than a 
student of conditions, he was more than 
a writer, he was more than a market 
manipulator. He was able to see and to 
seize the psychological moment. More, 
he was able to do; for had he not done 
what he had promised to do—shake the 
market to its very foundations? And so 
his fame spread and his followers grew. 
Likewise his predictions,among them that 
Amalgamated Copper—The Crime—was 
going to 30 or thereabouts. He did not 
say it in so many words, but the implica- 
tion was that he would put it there. 

On the morning of the day that that 
prediction was made Amalgamated and 
the rest of the market started up, with 
the result that soon Amalgamated was 
60 points above Mr. Lawson’s predicted 
figure and the whole market was higher 
than ever. Again, therefore, a Wall 
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Street change. Time and time again Mr. 
Lawson came out with his warnings, pre- 
dicting panic, but the market gave no 
heed. Slowly it came to be the opinion 
of speculators in the Street that as a mar- 
ket power Mr. Lawson was discredited, 
and that it were better for him did he 
stick to.his articles, promise less and 
write more. 

And then, horrible of horribles, came 
the Equitable scandal, and came also Mr. 
Lawson’s “I told you so.” The Boston 
man again mounted his pedestal and 
there, especially since the demoralized 
market of these last few weeks, the rank 
and file in the Street—by these I mean 
the “ticker fiends” and outside operat- 
ors who, speculating on margin, hang 
over the ticker and sweat drops of blood 
when the market is going up against 
them—allow him to remain; indeed, be- 
lieve that he should be there. They judge 
him not by details, but by large results. 
Did he not say that the insurance com- 
panies were being looted? Lo! the 
Equitable turmoil! Did he not say that 
the bankers of the country were speculat- 
ing with the people’s money? Lo! the 
defalcation of President Bigelow of the 
First National Bank of Milwaukee! Did 
he not say there would be a panic? Be- 
hold! prices at this writing are at the low- 
est point of the year. It matters not that 
his prediction in respect to Amalgamated 
has gone wrong and that the stock is now 
on a firmly established four per cent. 
basis, and, some people say, may receive 
greater returns yet; it matters not that a 
score or more of his other predictions 
have gone absolutely wrong. The specu- 
lators bulk him large. They look not 
upon the many special things gone awry, 
but upon the result generally. There has 
been panic, there has been life insurance 
scandal, there has been bank defalcation ; 
ergo, Mr. Lawson, as a prophet, if indeed 
not a wizard, is to be reckoned with. 

Unfortunately, this sort of admiration 
is ephemeral, and if Mr. Lawson courts 
it he had better make the most of it 
while he may, for those who bestow 
praise upon him are a fleeting people— 
in Wall Street to-day, gone to-morrow, 
empty of pocket and richer of experience. 
Those who remain will go to recruit the 
already large ranks of derelicts, and then 
they will be despisers of Mr. Lawson. 
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But tho these fly-by-night speculators. 
may place Mr. Lawson on a pedestal, they 
cannot force the regular habitués of the 
Street, the brokers and the conservative 
bankers, to accept him at this lofty eleva- 
tion. These men believe that Mr. Law- 
son should sell “‘ ex-pedestal ”—consider- 
ably ex. They still refuse to take him 
seriously and there is.little likelihood that 
they ever will. They know the man. 
They kncw him, they say, putting it 
plainly, to be disgruntled; they know 
him, they declare, to be chafing because 
his social ambitions have not been real- 
ized ; they know him as a violator of con- 
fidences and as a man who turns upon 
his friends so only that there be a dollar 
in it; they know him as a disseminator 
of false reports (as witness his recent 
dispatches) and as one who does not 
hesitate to assail character, whether with 
or without reason; they know him as a 
traitor to his own associates. Yet they 
know him also to be a man of unques- 
tioned physical courage and of great 
natural ability, a man quick in action, 
firm and tenacious in purpose, ready 
with his pen and equally ready with his 
tongue, and for the nonce, explain it as 
they may, with his knife out for the big- 
gest financial men in the country. They 
ridicule him, they despise him, but not 
for an instant do they affect to ignore 
his possibilities for harm. They regard 
him as a man with a grievance, a dis- 
turber and a nuisance—nothing more. 
They admit even that some of the things 
he has said are true, but they declare that 
for every statement of truth there are a 
dozen untruths, and that the man is as 
picturesque an exaggerator as he is a 
writer. 

Briefly put, then, the Wall Street esti- 
mate of Lawson is this: The more recent 
of the financial outcasts, once prosper- 
ous, but now content to cling to the rag- 
ged edge of the Street in the hope of a 
turn for the better in their fortunes, 
damn him as the author and agent of 
their troubles. The transient speculators 
who stand by the ticker the livelong day- 
incline strongly to him, aye, believe in 
him and are confident that he is a man 
with a mission, that he is telling much 
truth and that in the end he will carry 
the people with him in his fight against 
the “unrighteous system” of which he 















was so long an integral part. The brok- 
ers and the bankers regard him as a dis- 
turber of the peace and as one who is 
actuated by selfish motives, by wounded 
pride and by a desire for revenge—all 
three. In their estimation he is at once 
the Benedict Arnold and the William 
Jennings Bryan of finance; the Arnold, 
because, if his own story be true, he is 
engaged in betraying his fellows; the 
Bryan, in that, demagogic-like, he is seek- 
ing to array the masses against the 
classes, endeavoring, in short, by creating 
distrust and uneasiness and _ unrest 
through the perversion of a half truth 
into a whole one, to destroy the financial 
structure of America’s greatest and 
readiest market. His, they say, is the 
buccaneering kind; the “ pea-under-the- 
shell”’ type, who, always smiling, ever 
gives you the worth of your money and 
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the right change back—“in the next.” 
He is, you will be told if you care to ask, 
not within speaking distance of the Mor- 
gan, Rockefeller, Stillman, Frick class. 
They and their kind will be in Wall 
Street when he and his kind are nowhere. 
Mr. Keene is immeasurably above him; 
even Mr. Gates with all his faults is far 
superior to him. In short, he is a good 
man—bright, brainy, forceful, shrewd, 
energetic and courageous—gone wrong. 
As Kipling would say, there is “too 
much Ego in his Cosmos,” and the Ego is 
not of the right kind. Such at least is 
Wall Street banking opinion. 

Withal, it is agreed by all classes that 
Mr. Lawson is at once picturesque and 
amusing, a skillful market operator, a 
richer man as a result of his crusade, and 
last, but not least, a direct and pleasing 
contributor to the gayety of nations. 

New Yorx City, 


Lilac Blossoms 


BY ANNETTE KOHN 


A paInty little Fairy is peeping through the trees— 

She sailed upon a zephyr across the Southern seas; 

She’s shod in velvet slippers, and dressed in lovely green, 

And where she steps, the brown earth puts on a wondrous sheen. 


The lilacs come to greet her; with blue eyes shining wet 
As if with tears of gladness comes tender violet ; 

The snowdrops in white garments, arbutus, dogwood, all 
The sweetest woodland children prepare a festival. 


The brooks rush down the mountains with silver sprays of foam; 
The rivers run in welcome to bring her swiftly home; 

In every dell and valley some new attendant waits, 

Lifts the latch of every door and pours through ev’ry gate. 


The birds come flocking round her, a gay-plumed happy throng, 
And bring new strains of music, for coronation song; 

While out upon the hillside the young lambs skip all day, 

And all the children love her and round about her play. 


She holds a rainbow pencil, and paints anew the world; 
She draws aside the curtain, where Love asleep lies curled, 
In hearts of youths and maidens dear secrets whispering ; 
Each year we build new altars in worship of the Spring. 


New Yor«x Cry. 























A Man About 


Whom 


the World 


Should Know 


BY BOOKER T. 


GREAT deal has been said about 
colored people who are trying to 
help their own race; much has 

been stated about the Northern white 
people who have given service and 
money in the elevation of race 
in the South, but 
one hears very lit- 
tle of a small class 
of Southern white 
men who are 
quietly and pri- 
vately working to 
help forward the 
interests of the 
colored _ people 
and therefore the 
interests of both 
races. It is for 
this reason that I 
am calling the at- 
tention of my 
readers to Mr. R. 
O. Simpson, of 
Furman, Wilcox 
County, Alabama, 
a man about 
whom the world 
ought to know 
more. 

Mr. Simpson was 
born at Belleville, 
Conecuh County, 
Alabama, Decem- 
ber 1st, 1842, which means that he is now 
63 years old. During his youth he re- 
ceived some education in an academy 
near his home, but, like many young 
Southern men of his time, Mr. Simpson 
left school at an early age to enter the 
Confederate Army. He joined the Sec- 
ond Alabama Cavalry, in which he 
served through the war. Returning 
penniless to his home at the close of the 
war, Mr. Simpson took charge of a plan- 
tation belonging to Mr. Dabney Palmer, 
his uncle. He has prospered as a busi- 
ness man and now owns several thousand 
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R. O. SIMPSON 


WASHINGTON 


acres of the most valuable land in Ala- 
bama. 

Wilcox County, to which Mr. Simpson 
came in 1861, is in the center of the 
“ Black Belt” of the South, where the 
colored people outnumber the white peo- 
ple about four to 


one. There are in 
the immediate 
neighborhood of 


Mr. Simpson’s 
house hundreds of 
colored people, 
many of whom 
were formerly 
owned by Mr. 
Simpson’s family, 
and he, himself, 
also owned slaves 
inherited from his 
father. About 
twenty years ago 
the idea began to 
grow upon Mr. 
Simpson that he 
ought to use a por- 
tion of his wealth 
and time in help- 
ing to make more 
useful citizens of 
the colored people. 
How to _ begin, 
however, was a 
great puzzle to 
him. The way did not seem to open until 
a young colored man by the name of 
William J. Edwards, whose father lived 
on Mr. Simpson’s plantation, began to 
work his way through a nearby Normal 
School. Mr. Simpson had loaned him 
several small sums of money, but with 
the lending the loan was forgotten. 
Some months afterward, much to the 
surprise of Mr. Simpson, young Ed- 
wards voluntarily appeared one day and 
repaid the loan. The ‘act of this edu- 


cated young negro impressed Mr. Simp- 
son deeply. 


He began to reason that if 
IIIs 
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education would help one negro to the 
point where he would act in this manner, 
it would help others, and he began to 
talk with Edwards about starting a 
school upon his plantation. After some 
search a vacant and abandoned log cabin 
was found and a little school was opened 
with twenty-five pupils. The results of 
the work of this school founded in 1898 
have been marvelous. The Snow Hill 
Institute has now 308 students, 55 of 
whom are boarders, and the students this 
year have come from five States. There 
are 22 teachers and helpers. The school 
owns 100 acres of land and two rather 
large, substantial buildings, a third one 
having been recently destroyed by fire. 
In addition to these two large buildings 
there are many smaller ones. The whole 
property is valued at $35,000. 

Mr. Simpson’s part in this wonderful 
growth has been to me one of the most 
beautiful and inspiring object lessons 
that I have known in my experience in 
Southern education. Mr. Simpson is a 
doer and not a talker. I have never 
heard him make speeches over ten min- 
utes in length No man could watch 
over a member of his own family with 
more solicitude and tender care than 
does Mr. Simpson guard this school, and 
between him and Edwards there is com- 
plete faith. 

Mr. Simpson has given 100 acres of 
land to the school, and many times when 
the treasury has been completely empty, 
when there has been no money to buy 
food or pay the teachers, even before an 
appeal could be made to him, he has 
from his private funds supplied the 
needs. Aside from what Mr. Simpson 
has done in the matter of gifts of land 
and funds for the erection of buildings, 
he contributes generously each year to 
the current expenses of the institution. 
From the first he has been President of 
the Board of Trustees. His son was 
Treasurer and is now Auditor, and his 
whole family is as deeply interested as 
Mr. Simpson is himself. The influence 
of Mr. Simpson has spread even further 
—many white people in that section of 
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Alabama who formerly had little faith in 
negro education now contribute toward 
the support of this school. 

One white man, Mr. C. W. Hooper, of 
Selma, Ala., made a few weeks ago an 
unsolicited contribution of one hundred 
dollars. 

The importance of the education of 
the colored children has impressed itself 
so deeply upon Mr. Simpson that he re- 
cently helped to found another school in 
another portion of the county. My 
readers may get some further idea of his 
deep interest when I say that both these 
schools are connected with Mr. Simp- 
son’s home by telephone. Within a few 
months he has placed his business in the 
hands of his sons in order that he might 
be able to devote his entire time to help- 
ing’ the people who need help. Mr. 
Simpson has not only interested himself 
in the material and educational improve- 
ment of the colored people, but has been 
equally outspoken and strong in his 
stand in favor of the colored man receiv- 
ing justice in the courts and in favor of 
his being permitted to vote wherever he 
satisfies the demands of the State con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Simpson’s help and interest are 
not confined to the colored people. The 
white schools and churches share his in- 
terest and generosity, but, since the 
colored population is more numerous 
and more needy, he is especially inter- 
ested in helping them. 

Not many days pass that do not find 
this benefactor on the school grounds in 
consultation with Mr. Edwards. His 
days are now largely spent in going 
among the people, encouraging them to 
buy land and homes, to be frugal, to 
educate their children and to live Chris- 
tian lives. 

Mr. Simpson is, as I have said, a mod- 
est and unassuming man of few words, 
but having made up his mind that a cer- 
tain course is right, and having clearly 
perceived his duty, he has pursued it 
stedfastly in spite of opposition or ad- 
verse criticism. 

TuskeGeE, ALA. 























Portrait of Cervantes 


The ‘Tecmeens of Kl Quixote 


BY FATHER MIGUEL MIR 


Lire LiprARIAN OF THE ACADEMY, MaApRID, SPAIN 


IXTEEN hundred and five is a date 
that should be stamped in letters of 
goid on the annals of Spanish lit- 

erature. 

In this year the first part of “ The In- 
genious Knight, Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha,” was ushered into the world, writ- 
ten by Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, and 
published by Juan de Cuesta, of Mad- 
rid. With the second part, which ap- 
peared in 1616, it composed the work 
since universally known as “El 
Quixote.” 

The work, when completed, won for 
Spain a title to the highest glory and to 
literary immortality. 

While it did not originate that form 
of fable and literary fiction commonly 
styled the “ novel,” it raised to the lofti- 


est degree of perfection a class of litera- 
ture which, by the very fact of its re- 
markable complexity and indefiniteness, 
lends itself admirably to the inspiration 
and luxuriant outpourings of geniuses, 
affording not only an opportunity for the 
display of the splendors and graces of in- 
ventive art, but also for the exhibition of 
those higher and more marvelous facul- 
ties with which the hand of God has 
adorned and enriched the human mind. 
“El Quixote” is not only the first of 
novels; it is, in the opinion of modern 
critics, the model and noblest exemplar 
of all novels. Miguel de Cervantes is 
the first of novelists. 

Yes, all critics and historians of lit- 
erature have come to a unanimous agree- 
ment that, whether we regard the texture 
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of the fable, the creation of the charac- 
ters, the facile ease of the narrative, the 
careless simplicity and unstudied pic- 
turesqueness of the style, Miguel de Cer- 
vantes is not only exquisite and wonder- 
ful, but that up to the present hour no 
one has ever equaled him, or even ap- 
proached him. 

It is the judgment of Don Juan Valera 
that ‘ El Quixote ” is a novel which ex- 
cels all other novels that were written 
before it and have been written since in 
heauty, grace, splendor and every other 
quality as much as the sun excels the 
planets and comets that sweep around 
it through the ether. “ I have no doubt,” 
he adds, “ that, even as a book of enter- 
tainment, it is the best the world has ever 
seen.” Opinions like that of Don Juan 
Valera might be recorded by the dozen. 

But this literary and artistic perfection 
of the work of Cervantes is not the sole 
or even the principal quality which, in 
my judgment, gives it its chief value. 
“El Quixote” is not merely admirable 
in its structure and development, written 
with supreme art and with seemingly 


Don Quixote in the Ducal Palace. 





After a Painting by A. Gisbert 


careless grace; it is also a work of the 
highest educative and ethical value, and 
that, too, in the widest, loftiest and most 
universal significance of the words. 

As “ El Quixote” is pre-eminently a 
human work, it paints our nature such as 
it is in itself, without disguise, exaggera- 
tion or hypocrisy, teaching us, further- 
more, what it should be, not by means of 
grandiloquent and superfine moralizing, 
but by plain and simple facts, by maxims 
and lessons that do not transcend the ca- 
pacity of the most ignorant, and, espe- 
cially, by noble examples of kindly man- 
ners, of rectitude and moral grandeur, 
liberality of sentiments and a frank reve- 
lation of those sympathetic qualities 
which exalt and enlarge the soul. 

An atmosphere of moral sanity en- 
velops the pages of this wonderful book. 
A breath of goodness, nobleness, spirit- 
ual serenity seems to be diffused from 
every page, and this breath must of 
necessity penetrate the soul of the reader, 
infusing it with placid, calm and tender 
affections, and working in it a sort of 
moral transformation. Whoever reads 














“Don Quixote” not only diverts his 
mind with the thousand inventions and 
incidents of a marvelous story, not only 
feeds his imagination with the ineffable 
beauties of the narrative, the literary 
splendors of the style, the charm and 
sprightliness of a humor that is in- 
imitable; he feeds his soul also with an 
aliment that is wholesome, beneficent 
and, in the highest degree, ethical. The 
soul of the reader of “ El Quixote ” can- 
not help being serene and tranquil. The 
intellect is always in a state of delight 
from the contemplation of such delec- 
table pictures. The fancy is in a state of 
continuous ravishment ; the heart rejoices 
and is content; the frequent smile wan- 
ders over the lips, and the eyes, perhaps, 
sometimes fill with tears; but this smile 
and these tears are always sweet, gentle 
and serene. 

There is not in the whole of “El 
Quixote” a single odious or repulsive 
scene; there is not a single personage or 
situation from the sight of which the soul 
turns away in pain or disgust. 

Even the most extravagant incidents 
and types, with all their absurdity and 
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Don Quixote in the Hay Field Having Lunch 
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grotesqueness, contain some element that 
renders them either sympathetic or pleas- 
ing. All the characters in this story have 
something about them that dignifies hu- 
man nature. 

The two persons who form the essen- 
tial basis of the narrative, Don Quixote 
and Sancho, altho so different from each 
other, are equally human, sympathetic 
and lovable. 

Don Quixote, in spite of his follies and 
eccentricities, is always the honorable and 
loyal gentleman, the high-minded cava- 
lier, valiant and charitable, the good 
Christian and faithful Catholic. Sancho, 
in spite of his vulgar artifices and inter- 
ested aims, is always honest Sancho, pru- 
dent Sancho, the Christian and sincere 
Sancho. 

The intense and universal morality 
which is diffused through the entire work 
of “ El Quixote” is undoubtedly one of 
the sublimest perfections that adorn it, 
and it is a perfection to which, perhaps, 
no small part of its popularity is due, at 
least among the general class of its 
readers. 

But “ El Quixote” has another per- 
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fection, or, rather, another series of per- 
fections, which, altho possibly not in- 
tended by Cervantes, gives to this work 
a merit of a singularly striking character. 
It is not at all improbable that when Cer- 


fatherland as it was in his own time, with 
the infinite variety of actions, customs, 
types and characters that were developed 
in it, with all the ideas and affections that 
agitated the minds and hearts of 
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Sancho Panza, Having Refused to Pay His Bill, is Tossed in a Blanket in the Inn Court By Tres- 
molier. Engraved by Schley in 1745. 


vantes was writing “El Quixote” he 
never thought of this; yet in the “ In- 
genioso Hidalgo” its author has given 
us the most perfect delineation and pres- 
entation of the state of the Spanish 


Spaniards. He has drawn such an in- 
comparable picture of his countrymen 
in all their greatness and all their little- 
ness, in all their exaltation and all their 
abasement, with all their perfections and 
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Sancho Panza in Despair at the Loss of His Horse, Which Has Been Stolen from Him. After a Painting 
by Ch. Coypel in the Possession of Luke Vincent Lockwood. Copyright, 1905, by Luke Vincent Lock- 
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all their defects, that it is not rash to 
make this assertion: If Heaven ordained 
that Spain should vanish from the orb 
of the earth, if all the monuments of our 
history disappeared, if all the ideas of 
Spain were effaced from the memory of 
mankind, provided that “ Don Quixote ” 
alone emerged safely from this universal 
cataclysm, there would be found in it 
alone sufficient material to enable the 


mind to reconstruct the image of our 
country, the peculiarities of our charac- 
ter and the very soul of the Spanish 
nation; such is the variety of life un- 
folded in it, such is the faithfulness of its 
descriptions, whether moral or physical ; 
such is the stupendous realism that pene- 
trates, quickens and hightens the color- 
ing of the entire work. Considered from 
this standpoint and under this aspect the 
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After a Painting by Angel Lizcano in the National Exposition of Fiue Arts 
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book of “ El Quixote” is perhaps unique 
among the literatures of the world. This 
is the conception of it that has always 
been entertained by Spaniards, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes unconsciously. 
In their idea this picture of real Span- 
ish life, of men and things, of actions 
and characters, as it is unfolded in “ El 
Quixote,” is so faithful and exact that, 
for many of them, it cannot be separated 
from reality. In the belief of such per- 
sons the groundwork of the narrative, its 
incidents and casualties, its types and 
characters, especially Don Quixote and 
Sancho, are something real, something 
which actually existed, which is united 
with us by ties of family, which excites 
our sympathy, and is in such close con- 
tact with our very being that every 
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Spaniard guards, defends and respects it 
as his own peculiar possession. 

It is this that gives “El Quixote” 
such unique and unparalleled popularity ; 
consequently the work of Cervantes is 
pre-eminently patriotic and national. 

For these reasons, then, there is no 
Spaniard who, on the occasion of the ter- 
centenary celebration of the appearance 
of this work, sees in this solemnity merely 
the glorification of its famous author, 
Miguel de Cervantes de Saavedra, or 
solely the limitless glory’ that halos the 
“Ingenioso Hidalgo”; he sees also and 
above all something intimate, something 
which is the natural possession of all, 
something which belongs to the essence, 
the spirit, the soul of the Spanish father- 
land. 


Maprip, SPAIN 


A Woman Miunister’s Autobiography 


[Whether women as a class are as fitted for the ministry as men we doubt, but 
certainly this woman was a success, and her methods are those that could be more 


widely copied by her brother ministers with great profit to themselves. 


For obvious 


reasons she prefers not to sign her name.—EDITOoR. ] 


Y father was a minister. I used 
to think the office a kind of 
spiritual necessity in the family, 


M 


for in my childhood my mother counted 


fourteen of her kindred who were 
preachers at home or missionaries abroad 
besides her husband, and others of a 
later generation have adopted the pro- 
fession. Even the daughter of Scotch 
Presbyterians might “study theology ” 
from her father’s books to her heart’s 
content, tho no one dreamed she would 
ever aspire to proclaim the doctrines of 
her church from a pulpit platform. But 
they used to say to me, “If you were 
your father’s son you would surely be 
a preacher.” There were two boys that 
were allowed to play with us girls. I 
seem to have planned the games, for they 
were all church services of some kind, 
including weddings, christenings and 
funerals. Cousin Will sang like a night- 
ingale in the make-believe choirs, and 
would marry any of the girls whom I 
suggested to him as a bride, while Har- 


vey made a first-class undertaker and a 
rather good sexton; but neither of them 
would ever be preacher, and not a girl 
among the six but myself had the slight- 
est call to hold that sacred office. When 
I grew older I chose teaching as a pro- 
fession, not that I had any special fitness 
for the work, but because it was the most 
“lady-like” calling within my reach. 
The W. C. T. U. and Woman’s Mission 
Boards were becoming frequent and ef- 
fective about this time, and I gradually 
came into demand as a propagandist of 
their ideas. I shocked some friends, 
amused others, and finally interested all 
by “talking ”’ on these occasions rather 
than reading essays. I think I was not 
conscious of much adverse criticism at 
the time, for I was so busy with those 
who really received my message, and this 
has saved me from many a heartache 
during my career. I would not know 
till after a victory, and then I did not 
mind. At last these little addresses be- 
came so frequent that ladies in other 
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places began asking for them, and some 
societies thought them worth paying 
money for. Finally Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, our National and World’s Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., said in her 
sweet and gracious way that I could be 
of “ great use ” to them, and so arranged 
plans by which I gave my entire time to 
organizing and lecturing at home, and 
then abroad in the British and Dutch 
States of South Africa. On returning 
to America I was called to lecture in 
Manitoba and in some of the North- 
western States. While in Minnesota I 
met a woman who was ordained pastor 
of a Congregational church. I visited 
her home and her parish and was 
charmed with the opportunities she pos- 
sessed. I thought an angel might envy 
her the good she could exert over the 
character and home life of her people. 
More than ever was I concerned with the 
thought of the special fitness of women 
for certain lines of pastoral work. I 
learned also that in this fair-minded 
cheery West two or three other women 


were engaged in this calling, and it was 
with great pleasure that I accepted soon 
a call to take charge “ for six months ” 
of a little church in which I had held a 


few meetings. My pastor and the board 
of eight elders in giving me my church 
letter approved of my choice of work, 
but expressed regret that I must go “ out 
of my own communion to get it,” be- 
cause the presbyteries yet decide that 
“women are not called to preach.” 
Now this little church had the reputa- 
tion of being a difficult.one. In thirteen 
years it had known a dozen pulpit sup- 
plies, and had “vacancies” extending 
over periods of months. The senior 
deacon said frankly they had “ tried old 
men and young men, students and sem- 
inary-trained men, and a few possessed 
of some native wit and not much school- 
ing, and they now proposed to try a 
woman.” The council of men and wom- 
en, pastors and laymen of some twenty- 
five churches of “ the twin cities” were 
not troubled by the scruples of the pres- 
byteries. They had been invited by my 
people to confer ordination and installa- 
tion if an examination should show my 
fitness,anda few weeks’ mutual acquaint- 
ance between the people and me seemed 
to have wrought wonders, for there was 
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no intimation at this time of “a six 
months’ trial.” I remained at W: for 
five years. I was for some time the 
only resident pastor of six churches on 
the lake shore, so that almost all funerals, 
marriages and christenings were in my 
charge. ‘“ The Preacher Lady ” seemed 
to be able to unite all factions and all 
faiths. Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
parents brought their little children to 
me for baptism, while the laboring men 
and women of the village, the farmers’ 
families, and the wealthy people who had 
built handsome cottages on the bay, which 
they occupied for only a few months of 
the year, came to church harmoniously. 

It was rather a surprise to our folks 
when I began hiring the best trap and 
horse in the village the first summer I 
was with them to make morning calls on 
the “cottagers.” None of their former 
ministers had been on terms of social 
equality with these people, and never 
called unless to ask for contributions. It 
seemed a sort of intuition. Of course 
most of them were my social equals, and 
I had to find out in my woman’s way 
who among them would really help me 
and my people in our best real life, and 
whom we could help. The ladies of the 
lake not only returned my calls, some- 
times bringing down their husbands and 
city visitors, but they contributed liberal- 
ly—from our standpoint—when we re- 
paired and beautified our house of wor- 
ship, helped pay off the parsonage debt 
and founded a reading room. I never 
asked them for contributions. I found 
that many of the village women had a 
very small range of experience and ideals. 
I reorganized the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and became president of it, so that I 
could come into confidential touch with 
them. I studied new recipes and sug- 
gested new dishes. I wrought on fancy 
work, because it is so much easier for 
folks to follow practice than precept. I 
do not know if it is a rare thing between 
pastor and people, but these women be- 
gan to feel, I think, to a remarkable de- 
gree, that I stood for them in many ways. 
They became interested in the accounts 
I gave of people and places that I knew 
in connection with the activities of the 
Church at large. They always wanted 
me to go to district and State associa- 
tions; to “look well” and to “ make a 
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good impression.” I began to succeed 
in coaxing more of them to attend such 
gatherings, and our own church activi- 
ties grew in power and interest. 

There were fifty-five churches in our 
district. At my first meeting of the 
association, which all ministers and some 
laymen are supposed to attend, I was 
elected secretary—the first time a woman 
ever occupied that position, I think. It 
was not given me so much because the 
brethren considered it an honor to me 
as because it entails a good deal of hard 
work some of them were glad to escape. 
Three men were named before me, one 
declining on the pretext that he could 
not write legibly, and all the others mak- 
ing some halting excuse no better than 
that one. But they all seemed immensely 
pleased and relieved when I was at last 
safely elected. I always tried to avoid 
calling notice to any distinction in sex 
in my work in any line, but every one 
else was not so careful, and sometimes 
embarrassing things happened. At a 
large State meeting of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, held in a prominent 
city church, the two other women pastors 
of the State in our denomination were 
present, and it chanced, or was purposely 
planned, that we were seated together at 
lunch. As soon as this was noticed peo- 
ple began to say quite loudly: “ Oh, just 
see the three preacher ladies eating to- 
gether,” the waiters stood and stared, the 
people in the kitchen peeped, and mothers 
even called their children in to look at 
three very ordinary looking ladies eating 
their dinner—it is to be hoped very much 
in the fashion of other folks. Why 
should it appear such a strange thing for 
three little women to be trying to do a 
piece of work for humanity that the men 
of the Church had neglected, or failed 
in doing? As for the ministers of my 
Church, and those of other faiths, they 
have been almost without exception, 
when they have once fully understood 
my position professionally, frankly cor- 
dial and brotherly. I have noticed that 
the better they do their own work, and 
the finer the position they themselves 
hold, the more ready they seem to ap- 
preciate my efforts. The people who 


hold longest to prejudice and precon- 
ceived opposition are the ignorant, spe- 
cially the undiciplined and raw, and 
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those who are not growing old sweetly. 
Soon after I went to W. a young 
man made some critical remarks about 
“a woman pastor,” and openly set forth 
a plan he had to fasten a live mouse in 
the pulpit stand in such a way that it 
would escape when I moved the hymn 
book to open the Bible. The trick failed ; 
perhaps the mouse got away too soon. 
They told me about it afterward, and I 
was devoutly thankful the thing wasn’t 
there to jump at me, for I never have 
been able to avoid screaming when con- 
fronted by a live mouse. Yet I cannot 
understand why this weakness should 
seriously impair the usefulness of a 
woman who has it in her heart to minis- 
ter lovingly toward the spiritual growth 
of live children, or to comfort the be- 
reaved friends of dead ones. This lad 
afterward became one of my faithful 
helpers. We took up Sunday afternoon 
service for a poverty-stricken little 
church three or four miles around the 
bay, and in the coldest or hottest or 
muddiest of the weather the boy would 
bring his own horse and drive me over, 
thus saving me from a care that “ comes 
more easily to a man than to a woman.” 
He confessed’ to a sister, who was a 
warm personal friend of mine, that I not 
only could preach, but that I was brave, 
and set an excellent example to the men 
preachers, “ who cut the service when it 
rains, and complain about the long ride.” 

Some people will joke about even the 
most serious things, and then get paid 
up for it possibly. There was a facetious 
widower in my congregation. The day 
of my ordination the last act of my gen- 
erous membership was to serve a nice 
lunch on a beautiful lawn near the church 
before the visitors took train or boat 
for homes. As I talked to some of the 
young people after the friends had gone, 
thanking them for their valuable con- 
tribution to the day’s success, this gen- 
tleman came up, saying: “ Miss , 
what would you say to me if I should 
ask you to marry me now?” Without 
hesitation I answered: “ I should say I 
am happy to be eligible to perform that 
ceremony. Who is the lady, Brother 
Z ?” He said the “ joke” was on 
him and went away laughing. 

Some months later the same gentleman 
came to me with a declaration that some- 
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how recalled the foregoing incident, but 
my answer did not fit any better than the 
first one did apparently, tho he did not 
go away laughing, and did not say “ the 
joke ison me.” I never married him, for 
altho he married a wealthy widow later 
on, he did not ask me to “ perform the 
ceremony.” 

I was often reminded of Dr. Andrew 
Murray’s wise saying: “ The reward of 
work is more work.” I exchanged pul- 
pits frequently with men of large and 
influential charges, and particularly did 
this request come when they wanted 
a temperance or missionary sermon 
preached. I was counted successful 
along these lines and with young people. 
They seem to be the first in the ministry 
to be regarded as “ essentially womanly.” 
At first we had a few people who thought 
it most “improper ” for a woman to of- 
ficiate at the Lord’s Supper. With us 
this was a very simple service, yet all that 
it implied—remembrance of not only 
what He was, but what He is. We had 
full congregations on these occasions, 
and finally some who seldom attended 
church spoke of being specially blessed 
by joining us in the Holy Communion. 
I speak of this because I have had the 
same testimony in regard to this or- 
dinance as administered by other women 
pastors. It is associated with a remark 
made to me by a man who at this time 
was pastor of one of the leading churches 
in Minneapolis: “The world will not 
find the Church cold nor losing its power 
when we have freely and generously 
opened the doors of its every office to 
the most moral and spiritual two-thirds 
of its membership, really welcoming 
them, and not merely tolerating them 
because in the light of God’s Word we 
dare not refuse their ministrations.” 

When I was utterly perplexed and 
wearied with the varied gamut of hu- 
man nature, and all efforts to lift the 
burdens of the needy masses and the 
unhappy classes seemed to fail, I could 
always go to the lake shore, and turning 
from the ugly, huddled buildings of the 
village, and the more pretentious “ cot- 
tages” of the summer people, would 
throw brack my shoulders, breathe 
deeply, and gaze upon God’s building. 
The cloudy water tipped with silver 
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flecks sang a thousand songs in summer. 
The expanse of diamond-studded snow 
that in winter covered the solid ice, mak- 
ing a new highway, was painted with a 
hundred different pictures daily by the 
Hand Divine. It was His gift to the 
people of the region that we might keep 
faith with Him and with each other. But 
in the last analysis even if a woman 
should do a given work far better than 
a man she is very apt to succumb in time 
to things social, as they are and not as 
they ought to be. We had some new 
people come into our place. A few of 
them brought church letters from de- 
nominations that do not have the light 
on God’s word as the Congregationalists 
have it. They were not even “ tolerant ” 
concerning the ordination and ministra- 
tion of women in the Church. One man 
whose child had been converted by my 
ministry a little while before, refused to 
bring a letter or permit his wife to do 
so. He said a woman should do religious 
work as a missionary, “not for pay.” 
“To give this little woman six hundred 
dollars a year and three rooms in the 
parsonage rent free,” was a thing un- 
heard of. “ They could get a man for 
that.” The senior deacon, always loyal, 
always fearless, always fair, held for the 
administration. They had paid every 
man preacher eight hundred, “and the 
whole parsonage, if he wanted it.” 
“ And we never had any better work 
done, either.” But not even the senior 
deacon nor the devout and faithful Mrs. 


Deacons were able to “corral” the 
tongue of the modern Jezebel. “ The 
Preacher Lady” was on “ intimate 


terms ” with people of doubtful reputa- 
tion. It was true. I had even attended 
two dances. Once I had spent most of 
the hours of a long, weary, to me utterly 
disgusting night in the untidy old hall 
where the dances and other public func- 
tions were held. I knew of threats that 
menaced the character of some of our 
young people. I knew my presence had 
prevented the attendance of some and 
checked the conduct of others. I knew 
there was not a man, woman or child in 
the village with the grace of God in his 
heart that did not trust me. I knew 
at that great day some lives would stand 
before the Judge cleaner because I had 
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chosen that form of service. I also knew 
that going home in the early dawn of a 
glorious spring day upon this last occa- 
sion of defeating the wiles of the Evil 
One I had asked the Heavenly Father if 
I might not be spared that sort of service 
again forever more. All these attacks 
could have been overcome. It all grew 
out of a form of jealousy because a 
woman could succeed, had succeeded, 
where others had failed. A brave woman 
would have found the fight and victory 
an easy one. I should have held the 
ground a year before. But there comes 
a time when the cry of the human heart 
for the presence, or at least the nearness, 
of kindred and first familiar friends 
grows too strong. There was another 
call, too, to a church farther East, nearer 
“home.” A majority of the congrega- 
tion in W were loath to accept a 
resignation, and afterward wished to 
reconsider. I had my father only a few 
brief years of my life, but one thing I 
had learned of him, “when you know 
you are right do not let any one persuade 
you from your course.” 

One little girl regretted my going most 
because they were to have “a man 
preacher,’ and she thought that would 
“be horrid.” 

My experience for the next fifteen 
months in a city of sixteen thousand 
people, most of whom are foreign. born. 
over a Welsh and American membership 
of fifty souls, planted as the only Prot- 
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estant English-speaking religious body 
in a population of five thousand in “ the 
factory district over the river,” our near- 
ness to the ugliest and wickedest city on 
the continent, which certainly helped on 
our demoralization ; the small homes that 
could not open wide enough for the pas- 
tor’s reception as an inmate; the horrors 
of a boarding house filled with men of 
low character and habits; the effort to 
“keep house ” in a little flat, which with 
all my other duties led to an almost fatal 
illness—a simple mental review of all this 
leaves me nearly breathless even now. 
Yet there were many things it is well to 
remember. It was not a lost battle. 
While I have sought not to emphasize a 
difference in sex, a truly thoughtful and 
helpful officiary and a careful choice of 
personal friends may save one from those 
acts that are counted “ masculine,” and 
certainly there is no need of performing 
one’s professional duties in “a mannish 
way.” In my seven years as pastor, both 
at W. and at H , 1 was never 
expected to go out alone nights. I never 
made myself troublesome by asking 
company, and if duty called me unex- 
pectedly I went without fear. But I 
saw to it that the girls of my congrega- 
tion did not go about unprotected; I 
know a woman’s right to be shielded in 
the dark from possible molestation, and 
to certain other courtesies which I never 
claimed for myself, but which have 
usually been granted me. 


4s 
Vy 





Literature 


A Universal History 


THE natural interest in history has 
been greatly increased in recent years 
by the elevation of historical investiga- 
tion into a science and by the discovery 
of a wealth of new material, chiefly from 
under the soil. On the one hand history 
has become something more and better 
than the mere reciting of traditional 
stories ; on the other hand, the sources of 
study are so many that one needs al- 
most unlimited space to record the his- 





tory of a single people. No small degree 
of courage is required, therefore, for one 
who essays to issue a history of all 
nations. 

The seven volumes* before us are a 
first and considerable installment of such 
a work. Ambitious as the project is, it 
is apparent that the undertaking has not 
been ventured without reckoning the 





* A HIsTorY OF ALL NATIONS, FROM THE BHARLI- 
EST TIMES. Being a Universal Historical Library, 
by penet Scholars, in Twenty-four Volumes. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea Brothers & Com- 


pany. Vols. 1-VII. 


Monument of Naram-Sin, King of Agade, with Superimposed Inscription, “‘ Sutrak-Nakhunte, the 


King of Elam.” 


From “ History of All Nations.” 


Philadelphia : Lea Brothers & Co. 
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cost. With more than one-fourth of the 
complete work at hand, it is easy to fore- 
cast a successful termination to the 
scheme and a real contribution to 
historical knowledge. 

As the editor says, no one person is 
competent to write such a history as 
this. We live in a day of specialization ; 
a student is most content with a large 
knowledge of a limited period or of a 
single nation. Therefore many able 
scholars have been called upon to treat 
the subjects which they have particularly 
mastered. Eighteen well-known special- 
ists, mostly professors in American or 
German universities, have contributed to 
this work, while the whole appears to be 
under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
John Henry Wright, of Harvard. 

The American editor has had a fur- 
ther advantage. This is not a new work 
altogether, but a translation of a German 
Allgemeine Weltgeschichte. It is more, 
however, than a mere translation. In 
several places the original has been sup- 
plemented or supplanted, as by the 
admirable sketch of Prehistoric Egypt, 
by Mrs. Stevenson, and the important 
contributions by Professors P. H. Steen- 
stra, Morris Jastrow, Jr., A. V. Williams 
Jackson and Frederick Wells Williams. 

This work is not a mere attempt to 
present the story of the brilliant ex- 
ploits of the nations, but rather to por- 
tray the life of the people. Therefore 
social, literary and religious conditions 
find a place along with the usual political 
phenomena. Modern discoveries have 
made this newer treatment possible. 
Archeology has been laid’ under con- 
tribution wherever it had a story to tell. 
Contemporary monuments and records 
have been unearthed, making it possible 
to portray accurately and fully the com- 
mon life of the times. 

The work is profusely illustrated, not 
with useless fancy pictures, but with cuts 
of objects of real historic interest, such 
as coins, monuments,. buildings, cos- 
tumes, household utensils and objects of 
art. Some of the plates in colors giving 
fac-similes of manuscripts are very good, 
but most of the illustrations are old- 
fashioned wood cuts, doubly inaccurate 
since they have passed through the hands 
of both draftsman and engraver. It is 


inexcusable to use these in cases where 
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recent photographs can be procured. 

As far as it is possible for a single 
reviewer to judge of this work it seems 
to be scholarly and accurate and may 
be commended to the reader as trust- 
worthy. The method of treatment, how- 
ever desirable it may have been to avoid 
repetition, is open to just criticism. For 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to get 
from this book a consecutive history of 
a particular nation. For example, the 
excellent contribution to the history of 
Israel by Dr. Steenstra carries the history 
down to the ninth century B. C., but after 
that the story of this nation is found only 
included in that of other peoples with 
whom the Hebrews were in close rela- 
tions. Doubtless the general index, to 
which a whole volume is to be given, will 
partly remedy this defect. In all fair- 
ness it should be added that this feature 
is characteristic of the treatment of the 
Oriental peoples rather than of Greece 
and Rome. 

Another noticeable defect is the ab- 
sence of references. The editor refers 
to the innumerable monographs which 
have been published, and for most stu- 
dents these works are not easily accessi- 
ble; but surely some who read these vol- 
umes would be glad of guidance to other 
books. It is a prevalent fashion to over- 
load scientific works with references, to 
the confusion and dismay of the reader ; 
but in this respect an excess is preferable 
to a dearth. 

Just praise is due the editor for the 
analytical contents at the end of each 
volume and for the very full chronolog- 
ical tables at the end of Volume V. The 
volumes are large and handsome in print- 
ing and binding, but there is no apparent 
reason for making them so heavy (4 
pounds 5 ounces), for half-tone illustra- 
tions are rarely used. 

ed 


English Men of Letters 


THE recent additions made by the 
Macmillan Company to their new series 
of English Men of Letters* are worthy 
of their place in this standard set of 





pany. 75 cents. 
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literary biographies. They include the 
two Smiths, Thomas Moore and our own 
Prescott and Bryant. 

Adam Smith belongs to the category 
of writers whose names are the syno- 
nyms of their books—it is generally one 
book—and whose books are the syno- 
nyms of social, intellectual or political 
movements. Of such men it is not easy 
to write without provoking dissent; yet 
that was the difficult task before Mr. 
Francis W. Hirst, when he undertook to 
write of Adam Smith, not as one of the 
greatest economists and the protagonist 
of free trade, but as a man of letters. 
There was the danger from the Scylla of 
controversy as well as from the 
Charybdis of commonplace and flaccid- 
ity. Mr. Hirst has successfully over- 
come this double difficulty by throwing 
the weight of the exposition from the 
book, the “ Health of Nations,” to the 
man Adam Smith, the whole man as he 
lived and moved from the days of his 
boyhood and his apprenticeship at the 
universities of Glasgow and Oxford, to 
the days of his professorship at Glasgow 
and the composition of the “ Theory of 
Moral Sentiments,” his tour in France 
and association with the great leaders 
of science, thought and politics in that 
country, the return to England and the 
composition of the immortal work with 


which the name of Adam Smith will for-. 


ever be inseparably associated, down to 
the last days of retirement at Edinburgh. 
And all this is directly connected with the 
circumstances, men and events of the 
time. 

The author does well to lay stress on 
Smith’s doctrine of sympathy or fellow- 
feeling as a primary instinct of man and 
the basis of his moral sentiments. That 
there is only an apparent, but no real 
discrepancy between this doctrine and 
the assumption, in the “ Health of Na- 
tions,” of individual self-interest as the 
dominant motive of man in his present- 
day economic or business relations, 
Buckle has pointed out long ago. But it 
is, perhaps, not so well known that the 
doctrine of sympathy, tho in a greatly 
modified and expanded form, is coming 
to be of ever greater significance in the 
explanation of social phenomena, par- 
ticularly those of a primitive order. 

There are a few comments we would 
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like to make, but the space at our dis- 
posal forbids. We shall, therefore, only 
mention two points: On page 81 the 
assumption is made that Marx looked 
forward to a state of society in which 
every one would enjoy the “ whole fruit 
of his own labor.” In his famous criti- 
cism of the Gotha program of the Ger- 
man Socialist Party, Marx expressly 
and at considerable length repudiates 
this notion. On page 83 reference is 
made to Smith’s “queer idea” that the 
division of labor is the result of the pro- 
pensity inherent in human nature to 
truck, barter and exchange. Was this 
idea really “queer” in Adam Smith’s 
time, and would it not have been well to 
explain how so great a thinker came to 
hold as reasonable an idea that seems so 
“ queer ” to us? 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Thomas Moore 
is a pleasing account of an extremely 
pleasing and lovable personality. It is 
pointed out that Moore does not nowa- 
days occupy so high a position as had 
been assigned to him in his own day, 
when his vogue rivaled that of Scott and 
Byron, and greatly eclipsed that of 
Shelley and Wordsworth. Such are the 
mutations of taste! The men of the 
present age demand stronger spiritual 
fare than Moore can give them. The 
careful exclusion from his verse of any 
touches of realism, of which a character- 
istic example is given on page 31, and 
the carefully wrought, smooth and florid 
style, are alike distasteful to a genera- 
tion that has become accustomed to a 
frank and even brutal exposure of hu- 
man life and to a correspondingly direct, 
bald and even rugged style. It is noted, 
however, that Byron, who was Moore’s 
direct antithesis in both of these respects, 
had a high opinion of Moore’s poetical 
gifts and that many of Moore’s con- 
temporaries ascribed his weaknesses not 
to a lack of power, but to a lack of con- 
fidence in his power. For our own part we 
believe that even now, and largely owing 
to his defects, if defects they be, Moore’s 
“Trish Melodies” and “Lalla Rookh” 
constitute the best introduction for 
youthful persons to the temple of Eng- 
lish poetry. In his own day, and espe- 
cially in his later years, Moore was not 
only a poet, but also a politician. And, 
indeed, even aside from his biographical 
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and controversial work, were not the 
“Trish Melodies ”’ a political act of high 
import? As such it was recognized by 
his countrymen, who offered him a seat 
in Parliament from Limerick. Fortu- 
nately for him he declined the honor, for 
he was in agreement neither with Whigs 
nor Tories, did not agree at all points 
with O’Connell’s party and would have 
felt quite out of place in Parliament. 

For the more intimate relations of 
Moore’s life we refer the reader to this 
delightful little volume. 

Had Sydney Smith possessed £1,000 
in 1792, when he was about to leave 
Oxford, it is almost a certainty that he 
would have gone to the Inns of Court 
and achieved as much fame as could 
possibly have accrued to a lawyer of 
Whig opinions in the days when Pitt 
and the Tories were in power and none 
but Tory lawyers were elevated to the 
Bench. Forty years later, under the 
conditions which confronted Sydney 
Smith, he might have gone into journal- 
ism, and become a Barnes or a Delane. 


But in 1792 Sydney Smith could not 
wait in the Temple or Gray’s Inn until 
the attorneys found him out, and for a 


generation to come daily journalism 
was, according to Sir Walter Scott in 
his counsel to Lockhart, a calling in 
which a gentleman could not engage. 
Sydney Smith was compelled to make 
a start somewhere, and so he entered the 
Church, regarding holy orders, as Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell states, “ frankly as a 
profession.” This means that he did not 
persuade himself that he had any call to 
service in the Church, but was ordained 
deacon in the same spirit as in those 
times a young middle-class Englishman 
might have gone into the grocery busi- 
ness or apprenticed himself to a Man- 
chester warehouseman. 

Mr. Russell, as a Whig by birth, at- 
mosphere and tradition; as the foremost 
exponent of the old Whiggism in the 
English daily press to-day, and as per- 
haps the best informed writer on all that 
concerns the history and traditions of the 
Established Church, now in Fleet Street, 
was eminently well-equipped to write of 
Sydney Smith. But zealous Churchman 
as Mr. Russell is,-he has not taken 
Sydney Smith’s long connection with 
the Church too seriously ; and in sketch- 
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ing backgrounds for Sydney Smith as a 
preacher at proprietary chapels in Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, as an absentee from 
Foston, and as an ecclesiastical dignitary 
at Bristol and St. Paul’s, he presents 
some sharply defined and telling pictures 
of the internal economy of the Estab- 
lished Church in the dark days of 
Church life, which intervened between 
the Restoration and the accession of 
Queen Victoria. Mr. Russell has also 
drawn very liberally on Sydney Smith’s 
writings; so liberally that the pages of 
extracts which he quotes will abundantly 
serve all but special students of literary 
style or of the political and literary his- 
tory of England from the French Revo- 
lution to the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Prescott as a historian is somewhat 
out of fashion for two reasons: our his- 
torians do not now pay so much atten- 
tion to the personal and the spectacular 
elements and they have shown us quite 
a different picture of Aztec “ civiliza- 
tion ” than that presented in his descrip- 
tions of the Court of Montezuma. But 
for his splendid pen pictures of battle 
and pageant he will always be admired. 

Professor Peck writes of Prescott 
pleasantly and in his usual popular vein. 
His summary judgment of Prescott’s 
rank as a historian is as follows: 

“Without the humor of Irving, or the 
fire of Motley, or the intimate touch of Park- 
man, he is superior to all three in poise and 
judgment and_ distinction, placing 
him at the head of all American historians.” 


The sketch of Bryant is more critical 
than sympathetic, and it renders scant 
justice to the fine translations of Homer. 
His choice of iambic pentameter blank 
verse was in accordance with the genius 
of the English language—the use of a 
hybrid hexameter would have been a 
mistake. Perhaps Swinburne could have 
accomplished the feat, but we fear 
Homer would have been smothered in 
luscious epithet and “the spirit of the 
Greek”’ would have fared worse than 
in Bryant’s restrained version. Mr. 
Bradley says: “Bryant is no Words- 
worth ”; if he did not reach the hights 
of Wordsworth’s genius, he also escaped 
the dreary plains of his platitude. No 
less a critic than Matthew Arnold pro- 
nounced “The Waterfowl” to be the 











best short poem in the English language. 
The story of the frail and bookish boy, 
the young lawyer, poet and editor is told 
clearly and well, tho it lacks the sympa- 
thetic note of ideal biography. 


a 


Bible Commentaries 


PRESIDENT HARpPER’s work on Amos 
and Hosea? will unquestionably take its 
place at once as the best critica! exposi- 
tion of those two prophets that has yet 
appeared in English. It is painstaking, 
accurate and thorough in scholarship, 
fair and sound in judgment, full and im- 
partial in the statement of contrary 
opinion, and mindful of its text, not as 
a series of exegetical puzzles, but as a 
document in the history of humanity and 
humanity’s two noblest religions. It ful- 
fils a much larger purpose than the 
primary one of a commentary, which is 
to explain the text; it seeks to show the 
position of these particular prophets in 
the development of the religion of Israel, 
and is therefore practically a history of 
the Hebrew faith from its beginnings to 
the close of Hosea’s work, about 735 
B. C. It may be questioned whether so 
much should be included in the scope of 
such a commentary, and whether 605 
pages are really necessary to make clear 
the essential message of 23 chapters of 
the Bible, less than 14 page: as printed 
in the Revised Version. One would look 
more naturally to the commentaries on 
the earlier historical books for discus- 
sion of the place of Elijah and Elijah in 
the development of Hebrew religion, and 
to works on the Hexateuch for an esti- 
mate of the religious contribution and 
significance of the Decalogs, the Book 
of the Covenant, and the Judzan and 
Ephraimitic Narratives. President Har- 
per is 100 pages along before he reaches 
Amos. Yet undeniably a clear opinion 
must be had of the religion implied in 
these earlier documents before the work 
of the first literary prophets can be ap- 
preciated, and it is perhaps ungenerous 
to complain of receiving; more than one 
has a right to expect. 

It is difficult to refrain from discus- 
sion of the story of the growth and 
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formation of Israel’s faith, as told by 
President Harper in clear, bold strokes 
and with frequent original suggestion. 
But even to outline his sketch of how 
the Hebrews came to their worthy faith 
would transcend the limits of a review. 
It can only be said that in general Presi- 
dent Harper represents the views of 
modern critical scholarship. In minor 
matters he touches upon controverted 
points on nearly every page, and his 
views on many particular passages will 
be questioned. In the matter of the dis- 
tinctively new in Amos it is doubtful if 
President Harper’s exposition will stand. 
He says that the new in Amos was 
“that spirit of observation and recognition of 
general law, of philosophical insight and rea- 
soning, which became the so-called wisdom- 
spirit when nationalism had passed away and 
the doctrine of individualism was beginning to 
assert itself. Amos is almost as much sage as 
he is prophet.” (p. civ.) 


But this is to blur the image of Amos 
which stands out from every paragraph 
of his genuine utterance—the image of 
a man of ethical fervor, of passion for 
righteousness, the Hebrew prophet par 
excellence. In effort not to credit Amos 
with anything which his predecessors 
had seen or taught it must not be forgot- 
ten that the herdman of Tekoa felt some 
very old things with an intensity the 
world had not known before, and that in 
the intensity of his feeling, in the fusion 
of ethical and religious conviction in the 
white-heat earnestness of his soul, is his 
essential message of the righteousness 
which rules the earth and is in truth 
the living God—a message which is con- 
fused rather than described by making 
him half-prophet and half-sage. 

President Harper’: text-book on the 
Priestly Element in the Old Testa- 
ment? appears in a third and consider- 
ably enlarged edition. It is a valuable 
aid to the historical study of the worship, 
ritual and laws of the Old Testament 
and is especially full in its references to 
authorities. i 

Professor Ramsay is perhaps th’ 
greatest living authority on the geogra- 
phy and history of Asia Minor, and he 
has now applied his special knowledge 
of the ancient communities of that region 








2TH PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TwstTA- 
MENT. By William Rainey Harper. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
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to the interpretation of the Letters to 
the Seven Churches as found in the 
second and third chapters of the Book 
of the Revelation.* He holds to the au- 
thenticity and integrity of the Apoca- 
lypse, as against the prevailing recent 
view that it embodies Jewish apoca- 
lypses. His interpretation of particular 
passages is open to question, but his his- 
torical, geographical and archeological 
material on the churches addressed in 
these letters is very full and valuable. 
Fe is at one with all recent critics in re- 
garding the book not at all as predic- 
tion but as a description of Christianity 
in its opening struggle with Rome. 

A little book thoroughly to be recom- 
mended is Professor Porter’s Messages 
of the Apocalyptical Writers.* It will be 
found very enlightening as to the books 
of Daniel and the Revelation, and will 
interpret them to any intelligent, fair- 
minded person not as puzzles of predic- 
tion but as interpreters of their own 
times. In no department of Biblical 
study has historical criticism better justi- 
fied itself than in the interpretation of 
these strange, much abused writings. 

The Bible Problems considered by 
Canon Cheyne® are principally the Vir- 
gin Birth and the Descent into Hell. 
These features of the Gospel narratives 
are explained as adaptations of Baby- 
lonian myths—a view advocated in Ger- 
many by Winckler and Gunkel. but 
which has not as yet gained general ac- 
ceptance. 

The commentaries on the Pauline 
epistles by the late Dr. Joseph Parker® 
are the first issues of a new “ Practical 
and Devotional Commentary on the New 
Testament,” edited by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll. They give a paraphrase of the 
text and “improving” applications to 
modern life. 

Mr. Balmforth’s volume’ consists of a 





8 THE LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA 
AND THEIR PLACE IN THE PLAN OF THE APOC- 
ALYPSE. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $3.50. 

4THE MESSAGES OF THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. 
By Frank Chamberlain Porter, Ph.D., D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

5 BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW MATERIAL FOR 
THEIR SOLUTION. By T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

*THE EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND THES- 
SALONIANS. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
Both by Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. Each $1.25. 
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series of fourteen addresses made with 
the design of popularizing the results of 
the higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. Illustrations are chosen from the 
various classes of literature and periods 
of history, and some of the principal 
facts brought to light in recent study are 
presented fearlessly and with no little 
skill. és 


My Lady of the North. By Randall Parrish. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The niost of us pass through a period 
in the evolution of our literary taste 
when the utmost of our demand upon 
the novelist is that he tell a good story. 
Some, indeed, unblushingly admit that 
they never proceed beyond that point, 
and even those who claim attainment of 
higher altitudes may be conscious of oc- 
casional descents to their adolescent 
plane of enjoyment. To all in this frame 
of mind, be it temporary lapse or perma- 
nent condition, My Lady of the North 
will offer some hours of decided enter- 
tainment. A story of the Civil War, it 
yet makes no pretense of dealing with 
its profounder aspects, but moves spirit- 
edly through the recital of the battles, 
the raids, the romantic and often tragic 
conflict between personal attachments 
and sense of patriotic duty which were 
the surface indications of that national 
upheaval. No particular originality 
marks the style, and the characters are 
rather prone to converse in set speeches, 
but they are well-defined, the descriptive 
passages are vigorous, and the author 
has given us an agreeable change from 
the regulation war story by reversing 
the usual situation of the Yankee officer 
enthralled by some dark-eyed and rebel- 
lious daughter of a ruined plantation 
home. A Connecticut heroine in Vir- 
ginia is a commendable departure from 
the easy and obvious in plot. 

& 
The Lion’s Skin. By John S. Wise. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

This is a story of Reconstruction days 
in Virginia. And the publishers an- 
nounce that with it the author “ breaks 
a literary silence of some years.” Mean- 
while, every other writer of note in the 
South, and every one who could ever 
lay the scene of his story edge-wise over 
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Mason and Dixon’s line, has been break- 

ing his “literary silence” on the same 

subject. Eleven novels appeared last year 
dealing with the Civil War and the Re- 

construction days. And no sooner did 

we turn over a new leaf and begin the 

new year than Tom Dixon tries to 
uench our smoking flax with “The 

Sennen. Now come two more from 

Captain Wise and Dr. Mitchell. Evi- 

dently there is something wrong with 

the Southern novelist. He does not know 
when to stop nor how to change his 
subject. One might infer from his rep- 
resentations that nothing ever did or will 
happen there, except “ the war,” and that 
the only thing which remains of interest 
is the negro problem. The Lion’s Skin 
is written in a style similar to that of 

The Southern Literary Messenger in 

1845, and by an author who is appar- 

ently so absorbed in telling the reader 

what he himself saw in Virginia just 
after the war that he does not allow his 
own characters to talk. They are almost 
obliged to make love by signs behind his 
back, while he engrosses the reader’s 
attention with endless descriptions of the 
people, conditions and events. And if 
it is just the «ame to Captain Wise, we 
advise him not to break his “ literary 
silence” again with the débris of ante- 
bellum civilization in the South. If no 
men have been born and _ nothing 
achieved there since the war, in the name 
of common decency, leave the brave old 
dead ones in peace. The way they have 
been raked up and shaken up in fiction 
during these last half a dozen years is 
enough to tease the wrath of heaven. 

& 

Whosoever Shall Offend. By Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Occasionally Marion Crawford disap- 
points us with a story, which, however 
interesting, bears no psychic resemblance 
to his peculiar genius. This was the 
case with “ Cecilia,” and to a less degree 
with “ Marietta.” The latter was a sort 
of Venetian glass wonder cast in literary 
form. There was so much crystal beauty 
of coloring expressed before in words; 
but we missed the human, as if a thing so 
warm and changeable had no place in 
such an aehievement, as, indeed, it had 
not. One might as soon expect to find 
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blood arteries in a Venetian vase. But 
in this last novel Crawford is at his best. 
He writes with the charm and originality 
of a man at the full tide of his powers, 
and not with the faded manner often ob- 
served in authors who have already 
written many books. The story leads up 
through the still life of the Italian mind 
to the knifepoint in a dramatic situation. 
The character and temperament of the 
people is portrayed so accurately that 
the curious treachery and secretiveness 
peculiar to them no longer seem arbi- 
trary traits, but logical development. 
Most writers of fiction who lay the scenes 
of their stories here show Italy at the 
end of an historical perspective or 
through a tourist’s field glass, but Mr. 
Crawford presents the land and the peo- 
ple with the air of one intimately ac- 
quainted with both. Neither does the 
Pope dominate his imagination, as fre- 
quently happens even with writers like 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. But it is what 
the Italian really is, plus the Pope and 

verty and tradition, that Mr. Craw- 
ord presents. 

& 


Pebbles 


A Boston spinster owns a dog, 
One of those high toned “towsers,” 
That’s so well bred and nice, ’tis said, 
He never pants—he “trousers.” 
—Philadelphia Post. 
....-Ilda Brimmeyer and Frank Bleilie’s 
horse ran away Sunday. They upset in the 
mud. Miss Brimmeyer lost her gold watch. 
All the girl’s friends feel sorry for her. She 
is a nice young lady.— The Dubuque Times. 
....90ciety in East Atchison was all agog 
last night, the occasion being a banquet at which 
covers were laid for over a hundred. The 
guests had been told what was coming, and 
there were no regrets. The spread was very 
elaborate, consisting of two tubs of fish, seventy- 
eight mud hens and a bucket of frogs. After 
the guests ate all they could hold, they carried 
home what remained.—The Atchison Globe. 
FROM AN AUTHOR’S DIARY. 
April 1.—Wrote book. 
April 2—Book fell still-born from the press. 
April 3—Had picture taken in cowboy hat. | 
April 4.—Picture printed in all the literary 
journals. 
April 5.—Received a dozen ill-spelled letters 
from love-sick women. 
April 6.—Letters published. 
April 7—Book among the six best sellers. 
—The Bookman. 





Editorials 


The Duties of Directors 


THE nature of the service performed 
and of the obligations assumed by a 
life insurance company should make the 
directors of such a company keenly sen- 
sitive to the requirements of all rules of 
propriety concerning the conduct of 
trustees. By law they are forbidden to 
do certain things, and, of course, they 
ought not to violate the law. But the 
peculiar character of their trust should 
cause them to be restrained by some- 
thing more than the letter of the stat- 
ute, and to avoid with scrupulous care 
any act that might serve, or seem to 
serve, their own personal interests at 
the expense of the policy holders whose 
interests they have undertaken to 
guard. The rule for them to obey 
should be that of the conscience of an 
upright and intelligent man. They 
have voluntarily assumed the duty of 
protecting the contracts made by their 
company for the benefit of widows and 
orphans, contracts sustained in many 
instances by annual payments made 
with great difficulty, by continuous sac- 
rifice and by severe economy. The pol- 
icy holder who performs faithfully his 
part of the agreement is entitled to se- 
curity and to something more. He may 
justly demand his share of the fruits of 
honest and conscientious management. 
Directors, or officers, who by extrava- 
gance, loose management, large expen- 
ditures for little or no service, or a di- 
version of the profits of the business to 
their own pockets, unduly and unjustly 
increase the cost of insurance and re- 
duce the policy holders’ promised divi- 
dends, do not deserve the respect of 
their fellow men, even if in this they 
have violated no statute. 

Men in places of such responsibility 
who thus immorally deprive policy 
holders, or the prospective beneficiaries 
of policy contracts, of just dues are es- 
pecially deserving of reprobation. If 
in addition they violate laws designed 
for the protection of the purchasers of 
insurance, they deserve punishment 
more severe. It is very difficult, and 
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it should be impossible, for any one 
who defrauds a life oinsurance company 
by the ordinary methods of criminals, 
or robs a savings bank, or steals from 
a poor-box, to excite the sympathy of 
even the most thoughtless. It was dis- 
covered last week that one Lobley, a 
released convict, had defrauded the 
great Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of $27,000 by conspiring with a 
dishonest clerk to procure a loan upon 
a policy stolen from the company’s 
vaults. The two thieves have been ar- 
rested and are in jail. They will be 
vigorously prosecuted, and their just _ 
punishment will speedily begin. This is 
as it should be. No one will regret the 
conviction of these scoundrels. 

In the statutes of New York may be 
found the following provisions: 


“No director or officer of an insurance cor- 
poration doing business in this State shall re- 
ceive any money or valuable thing for negotiat- 
ing, procuring or recommending any loan from 
any such corporation, or for selling or aiding in 
the sale of any stocks or securities to or by such 
corporation. 

“ Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall forfeit his position as such director 
or officer, and be disqualified from thereafter 
holding any such office in any insurance cor- 
poration.” 


It is admitted by at least one director 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety (he is also an officer) that he has 
been a member, and even the leader, of 
financial promotion syndicates or groups 
that have bought large quantities of secu- 
rities and then sold them to the Equitable 
at much higher prices. It is well 
known that his associates in these syn- 
dicates were other directors (some of 
them officers also) of the Society. It 
is publicly reported, but not yet proved, 
that the profits of these Equitable syn- 
dicate operations during the last three 
years have been between $5,000,000 
and $10,000,000. It is known that loans 
amounting to millions have been pro- 
cured by directors from the Equitable’s 
funds; it has been repeatedly asserted 
and never denied that more than $20,- 
000,000 in securities have been sold to 
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the Society, not without profit for the 
sellers, by a firm the controlling figure 
in which is a prominent member of the 
Equitable’s board. 

Enormous salaries are paid by this 
corporation, in some instances to per- 
sons whose services in return for the pay 
are almost nothing. It has been repeat- 
edly asserted, and not yet publicly de- 
nied, that to one director (a Senator of 
the United States) there has been paid 
$25,000 a year for many years past. 
The Equitable controls, by the owner- 
ship of stock, several Trust Companies 
and banks. With these institutions mil- 
lions of its funds have been deposited. 
The Trust Companies have assisted in 
the promotion of various undertakings. 
One of these was the Shipyard Trust. 
It is asserted, and has not been denied, 
that the leading officers of the Trust 
Companies (being also directors of the 
Equitable) were associated with a vice- 
president and director of the Society in 
the promoting and trading syndicates 
heretofore mentioned. With all these 
charges—some admitted to be well 
founded, others not yet denied—there 
are many others of less importance, but 
all of them pointing to a waste of funds 
that should have been sacredly guarded 
for the benefit of policy-holders, or to a 
diversion of a part of these funds for the 
personal profit of the guards themselves. 

When we consider the offenses as to 
which admissions have been made by 
parties to the pending controversy, and 
those others as to which repeated public 
assertion has not been met by denial, and 
others still the commission of which is 
suggested by the official and other 
records of the dispute, we naturally turn 
to a list of the directors to ascertain who 
the men are who have either approved 
or permitted such maladministration. 
Among the fifty names are those of very 
prominent American financiers, capital- 
ists and railway managers. Some of 
these men have had little or no knowl- 
edge of the Society’s affairs. Others 
may have sought these places on account 
of the financial influence associated with 
them; others may have been moved 
to accept on account of the honor attach- 
ing to such a connection with one of the 
world’s greatest fiduciary institutions. 

There are others still who have been 
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false to their trust, using the influence 
and opportunities of membership for 
personal profit. But are not all of them 
responsible for what has taken place? 
Was it not the duty of every one to be- 
come acquainted with the affairs of the 
institution of which he was a guardian, 
and, if he could neither approve nor pre- 
vent what was taking place, to withdraw 
from the board, or, possibly, to make 
public protest? We trust that one result 
of the investigations now in progress 
will be a perceptible elevation of the 
moral standard to be observed in the 
board and the management of this great 
company and in other corporations 
where such elevation is needed. 


od 


The Excellence of Useless 
Knowledge 


THERE recently appeared in the pages 
of a popular magazine a list of the books 
read wholly or in part by President 
Roosevelt during the two years ending 
with the first week in November, 1903. 
It was a long list and of remarkable 
range. Of the Greek authors included 
were parts of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, Plutarch, AXschylus, Soph- 
ocles, Euripides, Aristophanes and 
Aristotle. Of western European history, 
legend and tradition were parts of Frois- 
sart, the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf and 
Lady Gregory’s “ Cuchulain.” Of mod- 
ern history were Carlyle’s “ Frederick 
the Great ’ and Hay and Nicolay’s “Lin- 
coln.” Of literature were four or five 
piays of Shakespeare, portions of Dante, 
of Milton and of Moliére. The poetry 
ranged from Keats to Browning, from 
Poe to Bliss Carman, and the novels 
were of every grade, from Tolstoy and 
Sienkiewicz to Jack London and Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice. It is a list that con- 
vincingly reveals Mr. Roosevelt’s devo- 
tion to what ninety-nine Americans out 
of a hundred are pleased to regard as 
useless knowledge. 

Perhaps no man in our country at the 
present time is exerting so great a per- 
sonal influence as its Chief Magistrate. 
His countrymen admire him; they accept 
his character, ideas and habits as stand- 
ards, and they imitate him, as the boys 
of a school admire and imitate some one 
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of their mates who exhibits the positive 
qualities of force and leadership. We 
cannot help indulging the hope that 
an.ong the tastes and habits that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s countrymen may cultivate at 
his suggestion will be an increasing de- 
votion to useless knowledge. 

The time was, in America as else- 
where in the civilized world since the 
days of Pericles, when the acquisition of 
useless knowledge constituted education. 
Boys were taught Latin and Greek, not 
because classical learning would help 
them to run a factory or a bank, but be- 
cause some familiarity with Greek and 
Roman history, thought and literature 
awakened in even dull minds an interest 
in other things than business. It opened 
up sources of enjoyment. It cultivated 
sympathies. It unconsciously created a 
feeling that the mind has a right to en- 
joy no less than a duty to produce. 
Building on the classical foundation, the 
old college course opened to youth some 
of the treasure-houses of history, world- 
literature and philosophy. The college 
graduate was able throughout life to 
turn, from time to time, to interests 
b-oader and finer than those of his 
mroney-earning vocation. Judged by 
practical standards they were useless, 
but they afforded him refreshment, in- 
spiration and enduring satisfaction. 

We have grown impatient of useless 
knowledge, and it is an infinite pity. 
Our schools, colleges and universities 
have for nearly a generation now been 
applying to every subject and method 
the test of practicality. More and more 
education has become technical. We 
are getting highly trained men, but nar- 
row men; and every day the educated 
man in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word is appalled, as he meets and talks 
with the younger fellows and discovers 
how amazingly little they know. They 
do not read, they have not read. They 
explain that they have no time to read, 
that they never have had time. Their 
life is made up of hurry and grind. They 
seize impressions from the headlines of 
newspapers and from the gossip of the 
railway smoking car and the club. Out 
oi these superficial and often worthless 
impressions they construct their opinions 
of politics, world tendencies, science and 
religion, philosophy and art. They can- 
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not back up their opinions by citations of 
fact, and they know nothing of the deep 
pleasure that comes through serious ap- 
plication, genuinely hard mental work, 
upon other than practical matters. 

We believe that in this neglect of 
knowledge for its own sake, in this decay 
of the habit of serious intellectual appli- 
cation by American men and women, lies 
the real secret of our preposterous devo- 
tion to fads, follies of the moment, 
crazes of every description; the secret 
also of our sense of hurry and its at- 
tendant weariness. We lack the basis 
for cool and rational criticism. We do 
not know enough to pass a really serious 
judgment upon the thousand and one 
questions that come before us for an- 
swer. We are not aware that the same 
questions have been met a _ thousand 
times before in human experience and 
that human experience has already sifted 
folly from wisdom in dealing with them. 
We feel hurried and are easily fatigued 
because we have not acquired that firm- 
ness of nerve fiber, that steadiness and 
endurance of brain, which comes only 
with persistent and systematic attention 
to a wide range of intellectual interests, 
and. because we have not acquired, 
through well directed study, the power 
to discriminate between things of un- 
equal value and to eliminate from our 
lives those things that are not worth 
while. 

For these unfortunate results our 
schools and colleges are, we think, great- 
ly to blame. In abandoning useless 
knowledge they have forsaken the very 
springs of mental health and strength, 
the sources of wisdom, the living waters 
of rational enjoyment. We believe that 
President Roosevelt is the man among 
men that he is to-day, the man of power 
and influence, because, like the great. men 
of other lands and of an earlier day in 
our own land, like Bismarck and Glad- 
stone, like Jefferson, Hamilton and John 
Adams, he has continued through life to 
drink at the fountains of useless knowl- 
edge. 

a 


All Ready 


THERE is a jolly couple that live 
about two miles away through the hills, 
and they come over occasionally to make 














the editorial rafters rattle with roaring 
laughter. Such a woman as that! Why, 
she has solved the whole problem of 
woman’s rights and woman’s mission 
without discussion or essays. She sim- 
ply laughs a big, soulful, heart-lifting 
laugh and talks about whatever comes to 
hand. It is her business to brighten up 
the world around her and cheer it on. 
“Oh! Tolstoy is well enough,” she says, 
“and Browning will do better than cor- 
sets; but the vest book out is this big 
book of Nature. You cannot beat that 
and you cannot surpass its illustrations 
—not even in Country Life and Country 
Calendar. They only copy; Nature 
works out her own pictures at the same 
time that she does her work. A man or 
a woman is good for something just 
about as they can read this book easily 
and translate it into the vernacular of 
everyday thinking and doing. No King 
James about it, you see! You have just 
got a right to go out and use your eyes 
and your ears and your nose, too, and 
attend to what your senses find.” This 
was not given as a preachment or as the 
conductor of a Teachers’ Institute 
would give it, but was presented with 
laughter. Well, and why not? Why 
should not truth come with gladness, and 
fun and wisdom keep company ? 
We—that is, the editorial we—had 
just finished housecleaning. We mean the 
big outdoor house—the real house of a 
free soul, and body, too. It takes too 
much time—it really does—every spring 
to prune, and rake, and hoe, and burn 
the year’s rubbish; to get it together and 
be prepared for another springing. 
Then, again, we have to give another 
three weeks in autumn to get ready for 
winter, which is a big contribution of 
brains and nerve to weather. The only 
thing to do about it is to get all the fun 
out of it we can. That is what this 
neighbor of ours, from over sunrise way, 
is good for—to help us see the down- 
right jollity there is in common affairs. 
“Why, see,” says she (the he in the case 
gets little chance for philosophy in 
words, but he puts it into work, and is 
just what a good laugher needs), “ if 
everything just went right on—steady 
summer, with the same birds, same 
brook songs, same weather—we would 
get deadened to half that goes on, just 
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In 
May the frogs’ croaking is sweeter than 
robins’ singing, just because it has been 


as we do to the ticking of a clock. 


frozen up all winter. It either stops af- 
ter a few weeks or else I don’t hear it— 
which you must tell, for I really don’t 
know. It’s the novelty that gives the 
joy,” and then the laughter overflows 
the words, as the roar of a brook drowns 
the rippling. But somehow it is the big- 
hearted laugh that does the work and 
r:akes the spring cleaning seem to be 
very tolerable. 

Last week we had our last bonfire. 
Curious make-up it was. There were bits 
of everything that Nature had done for 
a twelvemonth and of what man’s care- 
lessness had undone. Have you noticed 
that in wild places, where folk have yet 
had no hand, Nature works just as if 
tran were a part of the scheme? We are 
needed everywhere—to trim, to drain, to 
let in the sunshine, to discipline the ram- 
pant and then use up the superfluous for 
fuel—and bonfires. She—that is, Na- 
ture—makes a lot of stuff she knows is 
useless—a lot of overplus. She lets all 
her plant children have a jolly good 
time, growing, climbing hand over hand, 
wrestling with each other—spoiling each 
other’s clothes. Man must see to that. 
Bonfires are one way of evening up this 
ebullition of Nature. Everything goes 
in except tin cans. (The world will soon 
not be able to hold these old tin cans. 
What shall we do with them? If we 
bury them we plow them out again. 
This is the greatest problem of spring 
cleaning.) But the bonfire is the jolliest 
thing in the world. Old people like it as 
well as the young, and in this way we 
g a fairly good ready on our neigl.- 
bor’s plan of finding fuh in all that you 
do. 

The crab apple blossoms are full in 
bloom along the northern lize of States. 
The trees, some of them no bigger than 
shrubs, are balls of purest white, with a 
perfume that is full of ozone. The but- 
terflies and the bees worship these trees 
as much as the Japanese, or we, do. 
There are big Ajax, fluttering around 
for a taste of honey, and there those 
delicious slips of sunrise, the yellow 
Turnus. You say you have lost your 
taste for butterflies since you have 
found they are only huge worms 
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changed over. Our neighbor says, “That. 


is the fun of it, the oneness of every- 
thing. We are only splendid worms 
ourselves—worms of the dust, some one 
calls us. Worms of the air, I think. 
Everything has got wings; only find 
them. A woman as homely as myself 
can fly—and I intend to do it—always. 
Your cherry tree is only a stick till it 
blossoms, but look at it now! and that is 
hardly a hint of what it will be when 
th. red cherries fill the branches. I tell 
you now there’s lots of chances for the 
sticks and the bugs—and there ought to 
be.” And her shouts of laughter make 
rings and waves away down into the 
valley. 

Harry and Gladys are wheeling com- 
post into the rose and aster beds and are 
forking about the sweet peas, running 
wires for trellises and tangles of strings 
for the climbers. Their tongues go as 
fast as their hands and feet, and they 
evidently do not know that they are hard 
at work. Work is one of the easiest 
things possible to abolish from this 
world—not by reducing the hours of la- 
bor, but by putting soul into it. She 
says: “ Just co-operate better and then 
you won’t know that you are at work. 
The fact is you will wonder, as you 
finish the iob, when you did it. Every- 
tihng is easy enough ‘f people will pull 
together. You can’t find a grumbler in 
the world who is not grumbling alonc. 
Those two young people were not 
grumbling; they were anticipating— 
foreseeing the flowers, just as we are 
foreseeing the pears and plums. Heaven 
help a miserable soul that can’t co-oper- 
ate!” And all this time the great laugh- 
ter punctuates the wit and crackles the 
air as it breaks up old selfishness. Yes, 
Gladys and Harry have done a lot of 
work, and you can see that they are still 
forking and wheeling and talking and 
laughing. It is dinner time and they 
must be called. 

Everything knows that spring has 
come, and nearly everything is ready. 
In the morning the robins will begin the 
day at exactly four o’clock. They have 
put the philosophy of our jolly friend 
into a science. No matter if the air 
shakes out a belated snowstorm, they 
shout the glory of daybreak. Thousands 
of them, from East to West, from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific! What a chorus! 
Then the barnyard cock claps his wings 
and crows until his neighbor answers 
from across the lake. Praised be the 
green earth and all that springs forth! 
It is a curious fact that no two things in 
all the world firid out just the same rays 
of sunshine. “That is it,” says our 
friend; “I don’t see anything as other 
folks do, and I am glad of it. What a 
silly thing for people to try to conform. 
They cannot even get the same clothes, 
and if they could they would still look 
unlike. Bees get pollen and honey where 
we get fragrance and color. Then some- 
body else comes along and gets a poem. 
Let them have them. I will eat the 
honey and I will read the poem. We 
cannot all be Emersons. What an idiotic 
world it would be if we were. Can’t im- 
prove on Nature.” So we clean house. 
So we get ready for a change of season. 
We shout to Nature “All Ready!” 
Give us a shift of scenery! Strawberries 
for shortcake! Cherries for pies! Rasp- 
berries for cream, and apples, perfect 
only when eaten out of hand! When we 
have gone the rounds of the year, with 
good cheer and honest work, we shall 
cheerfully turn our faces to the past 
while the curtains are rung down for 
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The Railway Congress 


ALTHO the International Railway 
Congress, which was in session at Wash- 
ington from May 4th to May 13th, is an 
institution of twenty years’ standing, it 
was not until the Congress met in Lon- 
don, in 1895, that American and Cana- 
dian railway men took any interest in it. 
But when the International Railway 
Congress convened at Paris in 1900 a 
large delegation of American railroad 
men were in attendance, and the dele- 
gates were moreover deputed by the 
railroad organizations of the United 
States to invite the Congres: to hold its 
1905 meeting in Washington. This in- 
vitation was accepted, and from May 4th 
to May 13th there were in Washington 
some 1,100 railroad men from all parts 
of the globe in attendance on the various 
sessions of the Congress. Fully 350 of 
the delegates were from oversea, and 
there is not a country with any consider- 




























able railroad mileage which was not rep- 
resented at the Congress. Germany was 
represented for the first time, and there 
was a larger and more representative 
gathering of British delegates—insular 
and colonial—than at any previous Con- 
gress. Except for the Canadian dele- 
gates, practically all these British colonial 
railroad men were- representatives of 
Government-owned railroads. Before 
the Boer War the railroads in the Trans- 
the Orange River Colony were repre- 
owned by dividend earning companies, 
but with the British possession of these 
territories came Government ownership, 
and for the first time the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony were repre- 
sented at the International Congress. 
The Congress may be described as a 
great clearing house for railway world 
ideas and experiences. It is divided into 
five sections for the discussion of matters 
concerning (1) permanent way; (2) 
motive power and rolling stock; (3) 
operation; (4) general railway econ- 


omy, and (5) light railways—rail-: 


ways for serving isolated rural com- 
munities which differ in their con- 
struction and operation both from 
trunk lines and street railroads and 
which are in service chiefly in countries 
of Continental Europe, having reached 
their highest development in Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary and Prussia. For a 
considerable time before the meeting of 
the Congress experts in the railroad 
world were appointed to act as.Report- 
ers. To each of these Reporters is as- 
signed some particular phase of railway 
development or economy. The Reporter 
collects his data and submits his report 
and conclusions to the section of the 
Congress which is concerned with the 
subject. All these Reporters are, of 
course, experts in their special line, and 
each must be ready to answer questions 
and give supplementary information 
when the section is in session. Discus- 
sion follows. Then the “conclusions ” 
of the section—in other words, the rec- 
ommendations—are adopted and come 
before the Congress in general session 
for final approval. Most of the sections 
held two sessions a day for seven days, 
so that it will be seen that a great va- 
riety of subjects come up for consideration 
and report. In fact, it may be said that 
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when the Congress adjourned, and the 
3,500-mile tour of the United States and 
Canada organized by the American 
Railroad Association began, it was im- 
possible to name a department or phase 
of railroad work which had not come 
under review and concerning which some 
new light of information or experience 
had not been forthcoming. 

Merely to catalog the subjects dis- 
cussed would need two or three pages of 
THE INDEPENDENT, anda full report of 
the Congress with the speeches made at 
the official teceptions and at the three 
banquets by Vice-President Fairbanks, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Taft and Mr. Cortelyou 
would fill the pages of any of the New 
York newspapers for a full week. It is 
therefore only possible to indicate some 
of the features of ‘the discussions in the 
various sections. One of these is the 
fact that comparisons showed that, not- 
withstanding the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for eighteen 
years past, American railroads are freer 
from Government control than those of 
any of the Old World countries. On 
all European railroads there are Gov- 
ernment regulations designed to prevent 
railroad employees from being too long 
on duty. These regulations are in the 
interest of public safety, and while none 
of the delegates questioned the utility of 
these regulations from this point of view 
there was a general feeling that when 
statutory regulations to this end are 
made they should allow as much elastic- 
ity as possible to the railroad manage- 
ment to meet the exigencies of railroad 
work. 

Railroad rates were discussed for a 
whole day by the section concerned with 
general railroad economy. Here again 
it was shown that in America railroad 
managers have much more freedom of 
action than the managers of most Euro- 
pean railways and certainly much more 
freedom than railway managers in Great 
britain, who since 1891 have been tied 
down to freight classifications and rate 
charges fixed by Parliament, with a Rail- 
way Court constantly in session to see 
that justice is done between railroads 
and traders. President Stuyvesant Fish, 
of the Illinois Central, pleaded for a 
continuation of this freedom for Amer- 
ican railways, and the Congress adopted 
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a recommendation in favor of a large 
measure of freedom for railroad man- 
agers provided there were no undue pref- 
erences for individual traders and all 
were served alike. Such freedom it was 
insisted was necessary for full develop- 
ment of railway transportation and for 
the most comprehensive service for the 
territories through which the railroads 
pass. 

The United States has as yet no light 
railways in the -European sense of the 
term. Some of the Continental delegates 
were convinced that in this country, with 
its far-reaching railway systems, light 
railways could be brought into service 
and would greatly develop isolated in- 
dustries, which as regards European 
countries light railways were regarded 
as of such importance and utility that aid 
from the central and local governments 
was strongly recommended to bring 
about their construction and guarantee 
their operation. It was in this session in 
the course of this discussion that the 
statement was made by one of the French 
delegates that the tendency to State own- 


ership of railways was becoming more 
general in Europe every year. 

Two direct gains result to the United 
States from the Washington meeting of 


the International Congress. One affects 
the railroad world and the other the 
public at large. The sectional meetings, 
the railway exhibition in Monument 
Park and the tours on which over 300 
delegates were taken as the guests of 
the American Railroad Association 
served to educate the Congress as to 
American railroad methods and economy 
and also as to the achievements of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of locomotives and 
other railroad equipment. As regards 
the gain to the public, speeches of mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt Administration at 
the public functions of the Congress have 
served to focus the attention of the coun- 
try on railroad rates and Government 
control over rates in a way that cannot 
but make for a clear and advantageous 
discussion of this great national issue. 
& 


Goldwin Smith on Materialism 


Ir is a matter of no little interest to 
observe how those who give up their be- 
lief in revelation or in God, and who de- 
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clare that the evidence for these beliefs 
has been shattered by modern criticism 
and science, yet dread the consequences 
of their conclusions and seek in some 
way by new evidence to recover what 
they have lost. They throw overboard 
the Bible, but, if they are men of high 
purpose and serious thought, they yet 
search for some new proof that there 
is spirit apart from body and that death 
does not end all, as materialism asserts. 
If all is matter, then there is, they say, no 
mind apart from matter, and the dis- 
integration of the body means the ex- 
tinction of the succession of thinking 
which we call the soul, and this conclu- 
sion they would seek to avoid. 

Such a man is Goldwin Smith, who 
writes on the subject in The Sun of this 
city. He declares that these questions 
are “ not to be treated lightly.” It mat- 
ters much, he says, to society, “ whether 
death ends all and conscience is a delu- 
sion,” for “the churches are a momen- 
tous part of our social organization, and 
on these beliefs they rest.” He even ven- 
tures to hope that some new evidence 
may arise, perhaps in the line of psychi- 
cal research, and that the investigation 
“may yet end in inducing the germ- 
plasm to limit its unbounded pretensions 
and leave room for the continued exist- 
ence of spiritual life and of such hopes 
as may reasonably be attached thereto.” 
That might give us, he says, “a new re- 
ligion independent of tradition;” but 
meanwhile “there is a natural tendency 
to take refuge in fantastic speculations of 
the spiritualist kind against which we 
have to be on our guard;” for if we must 
lose our present religion, we want an- 
other that will give us the same assur- 
ance of God and immortality which the 
Bible and the Easter season prate of. 

For he tells us that the overthrow of 
the biblical revelation by evolution and 
historical criticism involves not only the 
loss of the immortality of the soul, but 
also of belief in the existence of God. 
He says: 


“We can no longer sincerely accept the evi- 
dence for the Incarnation, the Immaculate 
Conception [he means Miraculous Conception], 
the miracles, the Resurrection. ; Nor, 
we must sorrowfully confess, is the collapse of 
our evidences limited to the case of revelation. 
It extends to natural religion. Theism 
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itself has been seriously called in question, and 
arguments based on the proofs of universal 
beneficence, such as the writers of the Bridge- 
water Treatises deemed conclusive, will un- 
happily no longer prevail. The wrench is 
great; but through frank abandonment of that 
which cannot be sustained lies our only road 
to truth.” 


While the fearless search for truth is 
the only attitude for an honest man, and 
in the end surely the safest attitude, we 
do not find the evidence yet by any 
means conclusive that Darwin and the 
higher criticism have overthrown “ con- 
science ” and “ immortality ” and “ The- 
ism.” Even on an utterly materialistic 
basis, God excluded, right and duty 
could just as well exist essentially and be 
discovered as can the ideas of beauty or 
truth. The assumption that there is no 
God and no future life does not make 
injustice just, any more than it makes 
the truths of mathematics false; it only 
reduces their sanctions. Right will still 
be right, even if not rewarded in the next 
world, and a decent man will obey it and 
society will enforce it. 

Equally the doctrine of materialism 
which Goldwin Smith finds in evolution 
does not necessarily imply the extinction 
of the soul at death. Granted that there 
is nothing but matter, may not the soul 
be a refined sort of matter, such as we 
are now learning about, which may have 
been organized in the body, and yet sur- 
vive its death? The body creates and 
throws off in the course of its existence 
myriads of chemical substances, com- 
bined within it, and preserved long after 
the body perishes, even such coarse sub- 
stances as bone or hair, or such even 
simpler and more permanent substances 
as carbonic acid, which may or may not 
last forever; and who can deny that the 
nervous system of man may not, out of 
the more refined elements of matter, have 
organized a special thinking substance 
which we call mind, a sort of spiritual 
body which may survive the coarser 
physical body? What are those electric 
atomets, a thousand of which, they tell 
us, are attached to every atom of hydro- 
gen? What are those inconceivably mi- 
nute, imponderable emanations of radio- 
activity which physicists are not yet able 
to weigh with their coarse balances? In- 
deed, what is ether itself, of which the 
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author of the periodic law of the 
chemical elements tells us that he be- 
lieves it is a sort of matter vastly more 
refined than hydrogen and helium, as 
they are more refined than gold? If, as 
they tell us, an atom of hydrogen is only 
a little maelstrom in the ocean of ether, 
somehow produced and then eternal, 
why, even on the materialistic hy- 
pothesis, may not new combinations of 
eddies in ether have been produced in the 
brain which will last after the rest of its 
substance has gone into other combina- 
tions? 

And then as to Theism. Have the 
deniers of God, who imagine that the 
evidence for matter has extinguished 
God, have they thought what matter is? 
Have they thought that the elimination 
of God has reduced everything to 
Chance and madeChance a creativeGod? 
And Chance is reduction to absurdity, 
for inherent necessity is the only alter- 
native to an eternal Will. But we know 
that the inherent necessity does not 
exist. We find change everywhere. If 
matter exists by an inherent necessity, 
why seventy different elements, and we 
do not know how many more? Why 
does hydrogen exist here and not there? 
Why hydrogen here and oxygen there? 
Indeed, why at all are atoms scattered 
about, dancing about, diverse and con- 
tingent, in small portions of the uni- 
versal ether? Or if ether is the essen- 
tially necessary thing, and so universal 
and eternal, why does it not remain 
inherently and necessarily the same, in- 
stead of breaking up, as they tell us, into 
scattered eddies which we call chemical 
atoms, formed in the ether like the rings 
puffed from a smoker’s mouth, here in 
this earth, and none between here and 
Sirius? There is no choice; what exists 
by its own necessity must exist every- 
where and always the same. There can 
be no choice between necessity and con- 
tingency, between uniformity and varia- 
tion, between Will and Chance. To 
deny God is to enthrone Chance, and 
Chance is nonsense; it is unthinkable; it 
is causeless events. 

We are in no immediate hurry, pace 
Evolution and the Higher Criticism, in 
both of which we believe, to accept pure 
materialism, or even to throw overboard 
the arguments for design and universal 
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beneficence, and _ the 


Treatises. 


Bridgewater 


2 
The Schiller Centenary 


Ir had been known for some time 
that elaborate celebrations commemo- 
rative of Friedrich von Schiller would 
be held on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of his death, but it is not probable 
that any one, even the most enthusias- 
tic German admirer of his country’s 
Lieblingsdichter, anticipated the almost 
passionate enthusiasm which attended 
the anniversary exercises of last week. 
In many German cities three-day fes- 
tivals were held; the dramas were re- 
produced on most elaborate scale, the 
poems were recited by favorite actors, 
orations were pronounced by some of 
the leading men of Germany, who vied 
with each other in praise of the poet, 
processions marched through gala dec- 
orated streets, and a giant Kommers 
made German joy complete. In Aus- 
tria also the day of Schiller’s death 
was widely observed, and Switzerland 
exceeded the poet’s fatherland in doing 
him honor, ascribing to Schiller the 
merit of having given classic and per- 
manent expression to the ideals of 
Switzerland and the spirit of her peo- 
ple. Here in New York we witnessed 
a crowded assembly in Carnegie Hall, 
with a notable address by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, a torchlight procession partici- 
pated in by over 3,000 German men, and 
a superbly ordered celebration by Co- 
lumbia University, at which President 
Butler, Professor Carpenter and Carl 
Schurz gave most unstinted praise to 
the great German, and Udo Brachvogel 
in an original poem in German and 
Heinrich Conried by the recitation of 
Schiller’s “ Kraniche des Ibykus” stirred 
the listeners to intense enthusiasm. 

It is indeed the enthusiasm, the spon- 
taneous outburst of deep passionate 
feeling, which is the noteworthy fea- 
ture of this commemoration. Neither 
in Germany nor in any of the widely 
scattered world regions where the fes- 
tival has been held has it been an aca- 
demic celebration, manufactured to pre- 
serve interest in a particular language. 
A great people have risen, the learned 
and the unlearned, the men of influ- 
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ence and the common men, and have 
told out the love and loyalty of their 
hearts without restraint. Passion 
thrills in every festival poem and ora- 
tion that has been published, and at 
the Columbia Celebration, at least, 
which one of THE INDEPENDENT staff 
was privileged to attend, the response 
of the audience to every fortunate char- 
acterization of Schiller’s work and 
spirit was unmistakably earnest and 
sincere. 

To one who has sat in a German uni- 
versity lecture room, under any of the 
German professors gifted in speech, 
this Schiller enthusiasm is not diffi- 
cult to explain. The room grows 
strangely still when there is even the 
echo of a passage from one of the 
dramas and poems, and the voice of the 
speaker trembles as if he would deal 
reverently with that which had wrought 
in the making of his life. Herrmann, 
of Marburg, the great theologian, tells 
his students frankly of the years of his 
early life when Schiller’s call to free- 
dom was the food of his soul and the 
heroes of the dramas were deliberately 
placed above the saints of the Bible 
and the Church. Germans are proud 
of Goethe and boast that in Faust ts 
at least one German creation that all 
the world must prize and preserve for- 
ever. Yet they feel that Goethe is not 
quite all their own; he is a Greek with 
a German accent. But it is always 
“unser Schiller”; they claim him as 
“ ganz Deutsch,” and speak his name 
with ownership, as perhaps no other 
poet’s name is spoken save that of 
Burns by Scotchmen. 

Doubtless many qualities contribute 
to the popularity of the author of Wil- 
helm Tell. His sheer poetic genius 
would have given him vogue, whatever 
he had cared to say. In the art of 
winged words he was a master. But 
they are right who say that Schiller 
is always didactic, never an artist for 
art’s sake, but always a teacher, a 
prophet with a message. There is a 
literary criticism which has small praise 
for Schiller, because of the “ diction of 
the exhorter,” the evident intention to 
impress men for truth and for duty. Yet 
it is Schiller the exhorter, the herald of 
liberty, whom the German people love. 

















The hero of their youth is not the artist 
nor the master of rhythm, but the au- 
thor of the wild cry of freedom in the 
Rauber, and the creator of Wilhelm 
Tell, the incomparable utterance of the 
elemental passion of liberty. Schiller 
was undoubtedly a man with a message, 
and freedom was unquestionably his 
message, and therefore is he loved by 
the folk for whose freedom he spent his 
life, and for whose larger freedom his 
spirit still strives. 

Our own Milton loved liberty and 
appreciated it not less wisely nor less 
deeply than the German. But his ut- 
terance of it, the Areopagitica, is a 
prose document, a tract for its times, a 
classic of our literature, but forever 
impossible as an utterance to the peo- 
ple. If only he had sung of liberty, 
and put 

“man’s first disobedience, 
And the fruit of that forbidden tree” 


into prose! Then perhaps we should 
have had a torchlight procession for 
Milton—may his shade forgive us!— 
but that we could have tolerated if 
along with the mighty men of the Eng- 
lish tongue who have fought for lib- 
erty we could have had one to sing of 
it with perhaps even a deeper, truer 
note than did the great man whom Ger- 
man hearts these recent days have so 
beautifully, so enthusiastically and so 
worthily commemorated. 


st 
The President — in - 0 issue we 
on Riots spoke oO e riotous 


scenes in Chicago, the 
President has passed through that city 
and received from a committee of the 
Federation of Labor an address which 
stirred him to administer what was a 
healthy rebuke. It was an appeal to the 
President that he refuse to send troops 
to keep the peace. Disclaiming all 
knowledge of the points at issue, and 
having received no call for troops, the 
President made it perfectly clear that 
peace must be maintained at all events. 
They made a great mistake in resenting 
any possible call for Federal troops. 
Men who declare that they reprobate vio- 
Ience and that violence hurts their cause 
must wish that violence put down, by the 
police, if possible; by the sheriff, if need 
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be, and by troops if other means fail. If 
they resent troops, when other means 
fail to preserve order, they prove they 
prevaricated when they said they depre- 
cated violence ; and they probably did not 
tell the truth when they said they did 
not encourage it. They can stop the 
violence if they wish. They can organ- 
ize peace, if they believe that violence 
harms their cause. Certainly it does hurt 
their cause, and they are very short- 
sighted when they do not see it. They 
are too hot headed to see how they are 
injuring themselves. The best thing 
they could do would be to secure the 
wisest counsel and be guided by shrewd, 
level-headed men. Then we should not 
see them put to such disadvantage as 
some late revelations in Chicago show. 


& 


As we understand the 
matter—and we take it 
from The Salt Lake 
Tribune, a strong anti-Mormon _pa- 
per—the present aspect of the Reed 
Smoot case before the United States Sen- 
ate and the Mormon Church is about as 
follows: The investigation before the 
Senate has proved, by confession and 
common report, that a majority of the 
Apostles are living in polygamy, and that 
two of them, Taylor and Cowley, have 
taken polygamous wives since the laws 
and the revelation called the manifesto 
have forbidden polygamy. Mr. Smoot 
announced that he would present a de- 
mand at the ensuing annual Conference 
that these two Apostles be suspended. 
But before the Conference met these two 
men defended themselves by declaring 
that seven other Apostles living in po- 
lygamy had as truly broken the law and 
manifesto as had the two who had only 
gone a little further and increased their 
plural relation. They did not care to be 
sacrificed for the sake of Mr. Smoot’s 
admission into the Senate. A lively scrap 
seemed imminent, but it was escaped by 
“urgent business” which took Mr. 
Smoot to San Francisco, so that he could 
not attend the Conference and press the 
charges ; and that ended the effort to put 
the Church on a practically monogamous 
basis. So after the two and the seven 
had been fairly accused and challenged 
they were re-elected without opposition, 


Mr. Smoot and 
the Senate 
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and things are as they were and as they 
will be until these old men die. For it 
is clear that while the Church will dis- 
courage additonal plural marriages it 
will not interfere to break up those which 
have been contracted. Mr. Smoot, how- 
ever, is no polygamist, and if the Senate 
refuses to admit him it will be because 
he supports a Church which allows its 
chief men to live in plural marriage. 
& 
There was held last month 
in Athens an international 
congress of archeologists, 
and a chief topic before them was the 
restoration of the Parthenon. Particu- 
larly interesting was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Professors Dérpfeld and 
Firtwangler—the highest German au- 
thorities—that the sculptures of the 
west front should be taken down and 
stored in a museum, being replaced by 
casts; and Professor Fiirtwangler said 
that if Lord Elgin had not removed the 
sister sculptures to London posterity 
would have been compelled to do so 
for their preservation. That justifies 
Lord Elgin, who has been abused as 
the greatest vandal of modern times. 
Nevertheless, we wish, now that Greece 
is competent to take care of her archeo- 
logical treasures, that the British Gov- 
ernment might make a present of the 
Elgin Marbles to Greece, where they 
could be put in a museum there, and 
replicas might be placed in their orig- 
inal position ; just as the treasures taken 
from Italy by Napoleon were restored 
to their original locations. 
& 

Deserving of all praise is the 
Sepa restraint of the Japanese 

Government in the matter 
of its complaint against France. Be- 
yond all question the Russian fleets 
have used the French ports very much 
as if they were their own. But this 
seems to have been by the criminal com- 
plaisance of the colonial authorities, 
and in spite of definite orders from 
Paris. At last, after all the evil has 
been done, the French Government has 
waked up to the danger and wrong, and 
bids its Russian guests go in peace, 
to war. Japan’s protests have been 
vigorous, and have been heeded too 
late. Japan has been seriously injured 


The 
Parthenon 


France and 
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in her chances against Rojestvensky’s 
fleet; but, inferior altho she now is in 
battle ships, she believes she is a match 
for her foe, and she does not demand 
the aid of her English ally. France will 
have to meet, however, a heavy claim 
for indemnity, made before the court 
of nations; for France is responsible for 
the conduct of her officers at Saigon. 
They may have been bribed, or may 
have merely shown subservient hos- 
pitality to their guests; but whatever 
the explanation, no excuse of orders 
from Paris disobeyed at Saigon will be 
valid. Most damaging is the fact that 
the dispatch of huge supplies of coal 
and other supplies to Saigon shows that 
the plan of refitting on the French 
coast was made long in advance, and 
this must have been known there and 
should have been known in Paris. Ap- 


parently the colonial authorities have 
tried to deceive their superiors in Paris; 
or the latter have been parties to the 
wrong they are now trying to evade. 


We have not disapproved of Mr. Car- 
negie’s rule excluding from the benefit 
of his gift for superannuated college 
professors all sectarian and State insti- 
tutions ; but we have said that it “ puts 
it up” to such ifistitutions to increase 
their salaries, so as to equalize their 
offers to teachers. The Omaha Bee has 
entered into a campaign in behalf of 
the State institutions, so as to persuade 
Mr. Carnegie to take them in. But 
why not also the sectarian colleges? 
If they cannot compete, let them re- 
member that they thus get the advan- 
tage of securing younger teachers, the 
ones with ambition to make a reputa- 
tion, the kind of men, we have been 
told, who do the best work before they 
are forty, and who, when old and lazy, 
will be taken into easy berths in the 
pensioned colleges. We would say, 
Let the States pension their own pro- 
fessors, and other teachers also; and 
we shall come one of these days to a 
general pension system. 

& 

Once and again on his return trip 
from the West Mr. Roosevelt has de- 
clared that he will not accept a third 
term of office. Now he ought to be 
believed. 





Insurance 


Total Abstinence and the Death 
Rate 


THERE has been considerable recent 
discussion as to whether or not the drink 
habit shortens life. A writer on insur- 
ance themes not long ago in touching 
upon this subject pointed out that 
the safe limit of risk, theoretically at 
least, is not over three ounces of whisky 
or its equivalent per day. THe INDE- 
PENDENT of last week called attention to 
the declaration of Sir Frederick Treves, 
a distinguished English medical author- 
ity and surgeon to King Edward VII, 
that alcohol is a poison and that it is an 
injury to the system when taken even in 
a moderate degree. In view of all this 
the paper by Joel G. Van Cise, actuary of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, on the “ Effect of 
Total Abstinence on the Death Rate,” 
printed a short time ago in pamphlet 
form, becomes particularly interesting 
and pertinent. In the opening portion 
of his paper Mr. Van Cise refers to some 


figures derived from the experience of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, as cited by Mr. Emory Mc- 
Clintock in a paper prepared by him in 
1895, entitled “On the Rates of Death 


Loss Among Total Abstainers and 
Others.” 

In the matter of longevity those who 
are total abstainers appear to have the 
best of it since, according to Mr. Van 
Cise, the percentage among abstainers of 
the actual death loss to the expected 
death loss was 78, while the correspond- 
ing percentage among the non-abstainers 
or moderate drinkers was 96. These 
figures will be cordially welcomed by 
those who are looking for arguments in 
favor of total abstinence and prohibition. 

The question of indulgence in alco- 
holic beverages is one of world wide in- 
terest, and as high an authority as the 
late William E. Gladstone has declared 
that intemperance has been productive 
of more evil than war, pestilence and 
famine combined. The lessening of such 
an evil may well seriously engage the at- 
tention of the officers of any life insur- 
ance company. 

Drunkenness is universally condemned 
and deplored, but all drunkenness began 


with moderate drinking. Mr. Van Cise 
states that the effect of total abstinence 
is to lower the death rate and to increase 
the average duration of human life. He 
appears satisfied that it is so and he 
logically closes his argument with a plea 
for total abstinence which may well be 
most carefully considered and heeded, 
even if he may not have absolutely 
proven his case. In this connection the 
following table ought to be a trifle 
startling to the “ moderate drinker”: 
DEATHS AMONG DRINKERS AND NON-DRINKERS. 


(From statistics Compiled by Life Insurance 
Actuaries. ) 

Drinkers. Abstainers. 

In 36 years 11,241 6,300 

Between the ages of 20 and 70 57,891 46,956 

Between the ages of 40 and 50 10,861 6,246 

The last figures show an excess of 74 per cent. 

Between the ages of 20 and 30 it was 11 per cent.; 

from 30 to 40, 68 per cent.; from 50 to 60, 42 per 

cent., and from 60 to 70, 19 per cent. The period 

from 40 to 50 is regarded by the insurance men as 
the “ prime of life.” 


WISCONSIN has passed a law pro- 
hibiting the sale and use of giant fire- 
crackers. This is a wise step, but so 
long as the toy pistol lingers with its 
possibilities in the way of death by lock- 
jaw it is evident that all accident hazards 
have not been removed even in the 
Badger State. The prohibition of the 
sale of the cannon cracker is, however, 
bound to reduce the list of Fourth of 
July casualties and should also somewhat 
reduce the number of fires. Other States 
may well follow the example of Wiscon- 
sin. 

& 

....The Chicago Record-Herald is 
authority for the statement that the 
Royal Arcanum will have*to consider 
the question of increased rates at the 
meeting of its Supreme Council at At- 
lantic City, which began there yesterday. 
Those high in R. A. councils admit that 
the present margin between assessments 
and death claims approaches the in- 
adequate, which is exceedingly serious in 
view of the increasing death rate. Con- 
siderably more rigidity in medical ex- 
aminations must come, and the proba- 
bilities are that future assessment rates 
will be figured from the nearest birth- 
day of the applicant, instead of from his 
last natal day. 
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Financial 


Trade with Germany in Danger 


It was announced in dispatches from 
Berlin, three weeks ago, apparently by 
authority, that formal notice had been 
given to our Government that our com- 
mercial agreement with Germany would 
terminate on March Ist, 1906, when 
Germany’s new tariff and new reciprocal 
agreements with seven European nations 
will become effective. Denials of this have 
since been published, but it is quite well 
understood that the agreement will 
terminate on that date and that the 
United States will thereafter be at a 
disadvantage .with respect to exports to 
Germany unless in the meantime a new 
treaty of reciprocity shall have been 
made and accepted. That is to say, the 
duties on American products imported 
into Germany will be very much higher 
than duties on similar products from 
Russia, Austria, Italy and the other 
countries that are parties to the new Ger- 
man treaties. Germany has recently been 
buying more from us than from any 
other country, about $215,000,000 worth 
of goods annually. Her sales to us are 
about $110,000,000. Imports from this 
country have more than doubled since 
1890, while our purchases from Germany 
have shown an increase of only 12 per 
cent. On the other hand, Germany has 
found friendly and inviting markets in 
the European countries, notably in Rus- 
sia, whose purchases of German goods 
have grown rapidly. 

If we should make no new agreement, 
and thus fail to gain the advantages en- 
joyed by the seven treaty nations, the 
increase of duties would be applied chief- 
ly to farm products—wheat, corn, rye, 
flour, lard, salted meats, dried fruit, etc. 
Duties on these products imported from 
this country would be higher by from 
25 to even 150 per cent. than those im- 
posed upon similar products from the 
treaty nations. Clearly, the import trade 
in such products would be almost wholly 
diverted to those countries. We are now 
selling to Germany $16,000,000 worth of 
breadstuffs and $21,000,000 worth of 
provisions. It is true, however, that the 
bulk of our exports to that country— 
including $109,000,000 in cotton, $11,- 
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000,000 in copper and $4,000,000 in oil 
cake—would not be affected, being still 
free of duty. But our sales of dutiable 
products to Germany might be reduced 
by $30,000,000. 

Altho our Senate regards treaties of 
tariff reciprocity with marked disfavor, 
it is probable that a treaty with Germany 
will be negotiated before the coming 
session of Congress. We hope it will not 
meet the fate of the similar treaties ne- 
gotiated by Commissioner Kasson under 
the direction of President McKinley. 


& 


TuIs year’s output of gold in Alaska, 
on both sides of the boundary, will be 
about $22,000,000. 

....Our imports of india rubber have 
increased from $10,000,000 in 1884 to 
$44,500,000 in 1904. 

....Plans have been completed for 
additions, the cost of which will be $20,- 
000,000, to the works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in Youngstown, Ohio. 

...-April’s pig iron output was 
1,922,041 tons, against 1,936,264 in 
March, which still holds the record. The 
weekly capacity of furnaces in blast was 
higher on May Ist than ever before. 

....The North American Trust Com- 
pany, the Trust Company of America and 
the City Trust Company have been 
merged into one institution, called the 
Trust Company of America, and Oak- 
leigh Thorne, formerly President of the 
North American, is President of it. 

....A very large crop of winter wheat 
is indicated by the Government’s report, 
issued on the roth. An estimate based 
upon acreage and the high condition 
(92.5) points to a crop of 460,000,000 
bushels, against 332,935,000 harvested 
last year. 

....Dr. Howard, Chief Entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
dicts that before the present cotton sea- 
son is over, the boll-weevil, moving east- 
ward, will cross the Mississippi. Seven 
parishes of Louisiana have already been 
invaded by the destructive insect. 

....-Dividends announced: 


Amer, Express Co., $3.00 per share and extra 
$1.00 per share, payable July 1st. 
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Siegel, Cooper & Co. 


Private Bankers 


Sixth Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets 
NEW YORK 








Accounts received subject to check; 
moderate balances required, and 
prompt and efficient service rendered 
at all times. 

Travelers’ Checks and Letters of 
Credit issued, also drafts payable in 
all parts of the World. Foreign 
money bought and sold. 

Four per cent. per annum paid on 
time deposits. 

Full information given upon appli- 
cation, and inquiries either by mail 
or by personal visit are requested. 








HOURS: 9 A.M. to 5:30 P. M. 














FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


WHITE MTS. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 

SOCIAL AND SGENIG GENTRE. 

High Altitude. No Hay Fever. Principal and 

radiating point to all places of interest in the 

Mountains. Superior 18-hole golf course. Hotel 

opens July 6. MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE, nearly 

Opp., open June to October. Terms moderate. 
ccommodates 135 people. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Mgr, 
_ _ PRIVATE GOTTAGES TO RENT 
Write for Booklet, Address 1 Beacon St., Boston. 











COFFEE CONGESTION 


Causes a Variety of Ails. 


A happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

“During the time I wasa coffee drinker I was subject 
to sick headaches, recurring every 2 or 3 weeks, and 
sometimes lasting 2 or 3 days, totally unfitting me for 
anything. 

To this affliction was added, some years ago, a trouble 
with my heart that was very painful, accompanied by a 
smothering sensation and faintness. ; 

I would be unable to lie down, but was compelled to sit 
gasping for breath until I was perfectly exhausted. 

Dyspepsia, also, a few years ago came to make life 
harder to bear. I took all sorts of patent medicines as 
well as doctors’ riptions, but none of them helped 
me for any length of time. 

The doctors frequently told me that coffee was not 

for me; but without coffee I felt as if I had no break- 

last I finally decided about two me ago to abandon 

the use of coffee entirely, and asI had read a great deal 

about Postum Food Coffee, I concluded to try that for a 
breakfast beverage. 

I liked the taste of it and was particularly ploneed to 
notice that it did not ‘come up’ as coffee used to. I had 
only hoped that the Postum Food Coffee would help my 
digestion, but I soon found that it was doing much more 
than that. The bad spells with my heart grew less and 
less frequent, and finally ceased altogether, and I have 
not had an attack of sick headache for more than a year. 

My digestion is good, too, and [ am thankful that Iam 
once more a healthy woman. I know my wonderful 
restoration to health came from quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee.”” Name given by the Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

*“ There's a reason,” and it is this. Coffee hasa direct 
action on the liver with some people, and causes partial 
congestion of that organ tgs ing the natural outlet 
of the secretions. Then follows biliousness, sallow skin, 
headaches, constipation and finally a change of the blood 
corpuscles and nervous prostration. 


[Shoreham 











Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 
== z 


Prop. 

















ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Attendance end Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


° WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


he oy party. Tours from 
$400, —_= everywhere. 00 
ass. 
Cnn oes nea 


aw Write que, ctus. 


ake le, Watertown, W., 
=a ©. ——F 
2x EJ —6°wo 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Select Parties, Leadership of University Men. 


Tour 37a—London to Naples, 74 days, $59". 
Tour 77—England and Scotland, 60 days, $480. 
Tour 76—All of Norway to Midnight Sun, 45 days, $370. 
Tour 88—Spain and Italy, 73 days, $585. 
Tour 67c—Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, 67 days, $535. 
Tour 73—Palestine and Egypt, 72 days, $670. 
Tour 79--Chateaux of France, 67 days, $550. 
College Men’s Tour—Choice of Itineraries at half price. 
Junior Tour—Open to boys in their teens, 74 days, $425. 
Our Copley Tours are less expensive; for example, Tour A—London 
to Naples, 71 days, $400. 
Prices inclusive of every expense from New York City. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 











OTEL ASPINWAL 


oO. D. 4s Lenox, Mass. 
¥ 30 to Nov. I 


Dry, Cool, Pre-set Climate—Pure Water 
New York Orrice Murray Hill Hotel. 











The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Galen Hall sito 


Sanatorium 


ATLA EISC Clis, ww. J. 
Always Open 
Patrons — 4 House is unique and incom 











Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience; late first aasens Physician in Middle- 
wn, N State Hospital ; visit peters ecteae. 
Cc. SPENUER IN NEY, M. D., Easto 


Fess SANITARIUM 





ton, Pa. 





parable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 
| and cuisine. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. ; 


BEACON VILLA 


A private, modern equipped Sanitarium. 


Treatment of Disease by Light 


Finsen and Minin Ultra-Violet Rays, X-Rays, Arc and 
Incandescent Light Baths, Static, Galvanic and Faradic 
Electricity, Hydro-Electric Baths, Mechanical Vibration, 
Medical Treatment and care. Beautiful Location. Booklet. 
Albert B. Dorman, M. D., Winthrop-by-theSea, Massachu- 
setts. 











Overland 
Limited 


Special low round-trip rates will be in effect 
to the Pacific Coast throughout the summer. 
These strictly first-class tickets are good on the 
famous electric-lighted daily Overland Limited, 

over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


Less than three days en route. Two fast daily trains to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Daily and personally 
conducted excursions in Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for full particulars con- 

cerning these low rates, with folder yoqerding PACIFIC 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, # 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & H.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
OL156 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Be a and Deleeare 1» Counties, N. Y., on the 
New York. k, Ontario & Western Ry. 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family in a region 


of absolute 
ALTH AT pe og COST, 
re milk, no 
e from New 


t free at_offices 

K, ws 

HOMES,” of “86 om ~~ ee pms a Tietat mos over 1,600 Hote 8, Farms 

and Board Soe, with their location, rates of board, facilities 
attractions, c. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, N. Y. 

YORK tat 165, 425, dy my 1 799 Broadway 5 3 Park Place 
ast ith yt 245 Columbus Av.; 2.798 3d Av.; 273 West 125th St.: 183 
ticket offices, Franklin ca West Ya St. Ferries. 
BROOKLYN—3l2 and 860 Fulton St., 390 Broadway; Eagle 


flice. 

On. May 2ith, 2th, and 29th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be Sold at 4% Broadway 1,354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices. 
giving an opportunity of _ rsonally selecting a Summer home and 
also enjoying a day’s fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good 


returning May 3ist. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffi c Manager, 56 Beaver St., BR. ¥. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as Sant for 





BA] es 
‘and NORFOLK—+48:50 A. M., +3:31 P. M. 
‘ON, . STOCR BRIDGE, “TRNOX, PITTSFIELD 


RY end WINSTED +4. 50, §6:00, +18:00, 10:02, §110:02 
meee A. M., +1:03, +4:30, §%15:01, +6:00, §6:00 (to Wat- 


*Daily, +Except Sun¢ ays, Sundays only Lan Sto) 
xStop at 125th 8t. Sundays only, tParlor Car Limited. 
car, cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets als 


Cc. T HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
0. M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
LOUR LODGE 
AND 


MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one management. Furnished 
Cottages to Let. Write AusreEy Brown for Booklets, Etc. 


at 125th 8t., 
{Has dining 





COUNTRY PROPERTY 
ADIRONDACKS. 


SR u Want a cottage, a oa, ® patties site, or forest lands 
= I ‘aul Smith's, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 


Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. 
“WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 
ON THE Finest 


MILE OF MAINE COAST 


To rent for: oor summer, furnished modern houses, nine to sixteen 
rooms and bath, perfect drainage, high service water. Magnificent 
location, overlooking both ocean and harbor; convenient to trolley 
and railroad. But two hours from Boston. Address 

8. E. JENNISON, General Manager, Kittery Point, Me. 
Androscoggin Co., 


AUBUR MAINE. 


Residence of the Late Ara Cushman. 


Location high, beautiful and healthy; best schools and morally 
and physically the cleanest town in Maine ; house and stable thor- 
oughly renovated ; plumbing, electric and’ gas lighting new; hard- 
wood floors throughout ; bat iroom, open fires, etc.; two minutes to 
electric road; twelve minutes to steam cars; one acre cr larger lot 
up to eight acres ; abundant shade trees, shrubbery, and fruit trees ; 
excellent garden’ ground. Property for sale. ‘or extended de- 
scription, shotostepbs, etc., address C. L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 

















Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Reckies. 


A limited party, gentlemen and ladies, planning trip, about four 
weeksin Julyand August. Address Robert C. Bryant, kford, Ill 








THE PROSPECT HOUSE, 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
Will open for the reception of guests in June. 
High Class Family Resort. Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Driving. 
Special rates for the season. Address 
D.'P. HATHAWAY, THE Hanover, 2 East Fifteenth St., N. Y. 





The SECRET} 
of the “tidy” appearance of 4 
hundreds of men to-day lies $ 
in a pair of 


COATES 


CLIPPERS 
athome, Only barbers used 4 
to have clip but now J 
they’re becom ng ascommon 4 
in homesasacomboracurier 4 a 
—and — . Clipyour > 

ont Joe boy’s r. 
Wife tin he back of your 4 
Try hardware stores for 4 
send to us. > 





neck when it becomes “ wooll 
Coates “Basy-Runaing. td ove tthem 


_ prices, ete, 


Send na 
COATES CLIPPER Worcester, Mass, q 








BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


BRIARCLIFF HOTELS— { 


Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 


Office, at Briarcliff Manor. N. Y. 


DAVID B. PLUMER,. General Manager. . 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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ede oro ana 


Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of vehicles and harness 
in the world selling to con- 
aumers exclusively, 
We Have No Agents 
but ship anywhere for ex- GH ti. 
(\g amination and approval, > 
AS al — —: VB — frye You ar safe deliv F Are 
—— ery ou are out nothing 
5 Sf not satisfied as to jee LY 
quality and price. 


No. 636. Combination Bu 
stick $es.c0 and ¥ in. rubber tires. Price com- 
plete 


make200 ae ge wiidies No. i; Oy +f 
with extra 2nd 65 styles ¢ Saame. fegoek 


as sel 
Catalogue is FREE —_on 


00. A's goodas sells for $30 more. Elthart Carriage Q Harness 





The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING — 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


ng n for Kitchen, Laun 
foeoxy, Pontes, Hall, Bath and Stab) 
Ute Crock ery, China and ” Glass, 
wy A and Fenders. Honse-cleaning 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 
—>](ROUCH & 
FitzcerA Lp 
161 BROADWAY. 


a 


Eve: 
ag! 
ery, pauins 
Fire Se 


Articles” 





Wardrobe Trunks. 
Why Experiment? 


The Favorite 





. ae. y Sold , 
7 se er 


Does a with CONSTIPATION and 
BILIOUSN] SS; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in so satisfying 

a way as to makeit 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y, 





Photo Eleetrotupe Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and .. 
*. ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

‘D, President and Treasurer. 
Vice-President. 


Secretary. 
ROOK Assistant Secretary. 
——1905 








United States Lit Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

JAMES R. PLUM, Leath 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t, Title Guarantes and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTE Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over e = $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders te 1904, $1,204,321.76 
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The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped “ Bene- 
dict” and date 


of Pat. 
END VIEW = 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 


SIDE VIEW 





For 

Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 
Cottages 


Bay State Franklin 


is very desirable. An open fire With its warmth and cheer offsets 
the c 1! of morning ani oes 

T n Grate is handsomely trimmed with Stacks enamel and 
brass. yh dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence R. I. 


55 Portland Street, Bostou, Mass. 


Write for IWustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 





HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th . Private—select parties—limited in number. 
June 24 M Medite: trip. July 1, Ce 
1, Norway and North rin Cape. aly ar hi seria Tae inet ang France” 
booklet G full Salilecion tad 
KING senernan TOURS, 
385 Cumberland St.) Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NDS oLD PAT Do cy 


“INFLAMMATION 


is quickly reduced by apply- 
ing cloths wet with hot Pond's 
Extract to the inflamed parts. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
unalysis of seventy sampies Witch 
Hazel—so often offered as “just as good” 
m4 two were found to eintgin wood 
Bol or formaldehydeor both. 7o 


— danger of potsoning insisé a 


The Rg 
Ld ramicy 00ST? 


ONDS EXTRA 


CHURCH ART 
WORK 


Every question answered for 
the CHURCH, whether for the 
Exterior or Interior of the Building. 


DESIGNS submitted showing work to be carried 
out by LOCAL LABOR, the artistic details to be 
forwarded from NEW YORK. Send for PHOTO- 
GRAPHS and ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS. 


Ol Be bee BZN [VES 


59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


A Semi-annual Dividend of THREE ($3.00) Dollars per share has 
red, payable in New York, July 1, 1905, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business May $1, 1905; also an 
extra Dividend of ONE ($1.00) Dollar per share out of the earnings 
of the Company on its eater ys 
MES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 
New York, May 10, 1905. 








Office of 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CGO. 
Meriden, Conn., May 10, 1905. 
Coupons No. 13 of the first mortgage bonds of this company, due 
June 1, will be paid on and after that date on presentation at the 
American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 
Financial Opportunity. 


Any reader of this publication can communicate with a 
prominent business man who writes of his connection with 
an enterprise that promises to be a yery profitable invest- 
ment. He says the business was started on $50.00 capital 
and to-day the equipment alone is worth over $50,000. The 
stock in this concern is not offered for public subscription, 
but a few shares can be had if immediate action is taken. 
If any reader of this publication wants to become a stock- 
holder in this great enterprise, which promises to pay big 
dividends this year, write to M. L., Box 59, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and say that you are a reader of this publication. 


64 Tie 'Vin Kimeox Bacon Ixvestatewr Coe Denver, Colo. 
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Che Crust Company of America 


135 BROADWAY 


BRANCHES 


36 WALL STREET 149 BROADWAY 














STATEMENT AT OPENING OF BUSINESS 


May 8, 1905 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


$2,000,000.00 
9,600,000.00 
27,956.07 
105,600.00 


eer ae 
Bonds and Stocks . 

Real Estate ‘ 
Bond and Mortgage. . 
Demand Loans.... 
“sme Loems .. i 3 e 
Bills Purchased Ma 
Interest 

Foreign Exchange 


. $10,333,239.51 
15,906,668.38 
1,050,000.00 
1,102,913.14 
22,106,821.43 
14,609,222.31 
2,732,425.43 
240,806. 14 
39,445.64 


$68, 121,541.98 


a 
Undivided Profits 
Accrued Taxes 
Interest 344,584.15 
Acceptances .. - 1,179,248.94 
Deposits . 54,864, 152.82 











$68, 121,541.98 








DIRECTORS 


« 

JOHN D. CRIMMINS 
JAMES ROSS CURRAN 
HOSMER B. PARSONS 
CHARLES W. MORSE 
GEORGE W. PERKINS 
FRANK H. PLATT 

E. R. CHAPMAN 
GEORGE R. SHELDON 





WARNER VAN NORDEN 
P. A. B. WIDENER 

B. F. YOAKUM 

H. B. HOLLINS 

WM. H. CHESEBROUGH 
HENRY F. SHOEMAKER 
EDWIN THORNE 
CHARLES T. BARNEY 


EMERSON McMILLIN 
JAMES M.DONALD 
ASHBEL P. FITCH 
WILLIAM H. LEUPP 
W. K. VANDERBILT, JR, 
JAMES S. KUHN 
SAMUEL SPENCER 
OAKLEIGH THORNE 











JOHN OD. 


Branca, 36 Watt STREET 
G. M. WYNKOOP, 


W. J. Eck, 





OAKLEIGH THORNE, 


Vice-Prest. 
WALTER W. LEE, Asst. Secretary FRANK L. HILTON, Asst. Secretary 
Asst. Secretary CARLETON BUNCE, Asst. Secretary 


OFFICERS 


Matin OrfrFice 
HeMAN Down, Vice-President 
8S. D. SCUDDER, Treasurer 


FRANCIS C. PREST, Asst. Secretary 


PRESIDENT 
CRIMMINS, HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT 


Branca, 149 Broapway 
WILLIAM H. Leupp,  Vice-Prest. 
RaYMOND J.CHATRY, Secretary 
ALBERT L. BANISTER, Asst. Treas. 








RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; 


Vice-Pres’t; JOHN N CLEAF, Vice-Pres’ 
BALDWIN, Cashier; WILLIAM O. JONES, Ase’t 
ERICK 0. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM 
Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t ‘Cashier. 


STUY VESANT Pi uier 
Pres’t ; GILBERT G, THORNE Vice- Pres’t; JOHN 


MckEO 
t; 


RD 
ty EDW. AIRED: 
‘A. MAIN, Ase’t 


1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 





The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 

Capital "4 Surplus, $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, ns vesant Fish, 
Hart, Charles Scribner. Edward C.Ho 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Franc! oR. ‘A pleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius Vanderbil lt, Isaac Gug- 
enheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, 


ohn C, McKeon. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS wive TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of C ‘ce, Chicago 


George 8. 
. Rockhill Potts, yt 














Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 
to hold thirteen copies of Tur 


BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


30th YEAR 
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_ INSURANCE 
THE 





1851 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1006, . Lt hy 4 4 


Liabilities, = . 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « « ” « 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


ohe 
Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1866 


All that is best in 
Life Insurance 





George E. Keeney, Pres. Cc. H. Bacall, Secy. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


000,004,408-72 
34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
ms policy has endorsed hereon the cash surrender and paid 

insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts a 

ts, rates, ont values for any age sent on application to 
the Lay = a Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: licy, me guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture Le law. 


NEW YORK OFPICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 5886, « 
Liabilities, . 











ASSETS, 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Fitlantic Mutual 
| nsurance Company 


TLANTIO BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 ones. STREET, NEW YORE 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 








The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in at~ 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't. ' 
THEO. P. JOHNSON 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 





George Ade with his knowledge ofslang, 
has written some very entertaining books. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
with its knowledge of the life insurance 
business, has written over $430,000,000 
of new insurance during a single year. If 
insurance is a good thing for others, why 
not for you? It ought to be an inspiring 
thought that by means of the insurance it 
is possible to obtain through The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, even in 
case of death, the beneficiary will be pro- 
tected from financial suffering to the ‘full 
extent of the sum named in the policy. 


Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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its real estate, stoc 
assets are 
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Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Com; 
published to day, illustrates the advantage 
up-to-date business methods, _ This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance comments in the city, its inco 

852. It went through the 
ton fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full, Its gross assets amounting to 
14.548.158, and the net surplus available for policy holders is 
760,000, antag te capital, $1,000,000. 
sand bonds, on which the figures of its total 
, only ‘the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chica: 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; 
at 250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Continental 
Evans, James H. Hyde, 


McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and 


From “Sun” (N, Y.) Jan, 12, 1906. 
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Richard A. 
ohn L. Riker. 








Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 


a 





Halabi 


OF NEWDORK 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEATVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





She 


Berkshire Life 


- Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, o MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 

aranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 

aw, in accordance with which all policies of the BERK- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 
pany, its surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal 
policies, and its promptness in pa; ing all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most di le company for the policy 
holder and the agent. For circulars and rates address 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, cor. 


Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, = - > General Agent. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 





Assets, 


JOHN TATLOCK,: President. 





